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Pru dent Land-Owners Protection against loss by fire or accident is provided by the Alliance 


Assurance Company. Prudent Land-Owners and Farmers insure 
and thereby offset the consequences of sudden misfortune. Details 
a of appropriate forms of insurance will gladly be sent on request. 


ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
of BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 
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“COUNTRY LIFE” IS THE BEST PRESENT TO YOUR FRIEND ABROAD—POST IT AFTER READING 
Postage on this issue is: Inland 2d.; Canadian 1}d.: Other parts of the Empire and Foreign Countries 2d. 










MISCELLANEOUS 


GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS | 


Advertisements for this column are accepted 
AT THE RATE OF 2D. PER WORD prepaid 
(if Bor Number used 9d. extra), and must reach 
this office not later than Friday morning for 
the coming week's issue. 

All communications should be addressed 
to the Advertisement Manager, ** COUNTRY 
LIFE,” Southampton Street, Strand, London. 


Fe RS that have not been tortured in traps. 
Ask for List from Major VAN DER BYL, 
Wappenham, Towcester. 


AVE money on Coal, Furnace Coke and 
Anthracite. Buy direct at Summer 
prices from the Colliery. Small trucks sent 
anywhere; smaller quantities by road to 
many districts. Coal from 24s. 6d. pit 
Write for particulars(free), BUCKLE COLLIERY 


Co., 34, Hales, Cheltenham, 

BE TALLER. Quickly ! Safely ! Privately ! 
Details 6d. stamp.—MALCOLM Koss, 

Height Specialist, BM/HYTh, London, W.C.1. 


ONOMARKS.—Special war facilities. 
Permanent postaladdress, 5s. yearly. 
Write BM/Monol7, W.C.1. 
NOT FEAR 
outbreak of 
cIT 


HE COLONIES DO 
U-BOATS.—Since the 
war, they have had even more * PA 
than before. “* PACITA™ is the excellent 
preventive of, and cure for feverish colds, 
want of condition inmost animals.— Agents, 
BARCLAY, 95, Farringdon Street, E.C. 3 6, 
6,6, 15/-. 
IG BREEDERS ** PACITA” 
EXCELLENT FOR ANIMALS OFF 
THEIR FEED AND FOR SOWS OFF 
COLOUR AFTER REARING A LITTER. 
PIGS, they find, EAT ** PACITA” with 
AVIDITY.—Agents, BARCLAY, 95, Farring- 
don Street, E.C. 3/6, 6/6, 15/-. Post free 
7 15 9. 


find 


COMPLEX eradicated. 


BRITISH INSTITUTE 
(R.X.2), 


NFERIORITY 

Write for free book. 

OF PRACTICAL PsYcHoLowy, 1 
Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.4. 


N INIATURES TREASURED MEMO- 
7 RLES.—Exquisitely painted on ivory, 
photograph, from 1 guinea. <A 
Old Miniatures restored. 


from any 
charming Gift. 


GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


(continued.) 


opera glasses and 
immediately at 
Write or call 
Whitehall, 


ACE GLASSES, 
binoculars wanted 
highest prices for spot cash. 
at WHITEHALL SUPPLIES, 51, 
London, S.W.1. 


DOG FOOD 


FOODS. 


FAMOUS ECONOMY DOG 
EL” NIBLETS., 


*“ TOHN PEEL Regd.) 

Wholemeal Wheaten s.ewt. “OWD 
BOB” (Regd.) NUGGETS, made from 
roasted rusk, 22s. ewt. (Both small squares) ; 





f.o.r.—ARGYLE MILLS, Argyle St., Liverpool. 
EDUCATIONAL 
HE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 


South Molton Street, W.1. May. 5306-8. 
Residential Branch: Gerrards Cross, Bucks. 


LDERWOOD HOUSE, GREENHAM 

COMMON, near Newbury (Headley 209), 

New school-community ; natural methods, 

health and soil cultivation: co-operation 
between home and school. 


TWEEDS 


\ AR THRIFT IN TWEEDS.—The wise 

choose tweeds in war time—for the 
long wear which wears well. Frazer's famous 
Scottish Tweeds offer also the satisfaction 
of good taste in clothes. The new Autumn 
range, in attractive designs and colourings, 
offers a full choice from Cheviot, Scottish 
and Sports Fleeces, Shetney and Home 
Spuns of magnificent quality.—Patterns on 
request to Dept. C., FRAZERS OF PERTH, LTb., 
Scottish Tweed Warehouse, Perth. 


PAYING GUESTS 


LAPY (fully qualified nursing experience) 
could accommodate two young children 
Nannie. Small 
Telephone, 
“4.640.” 


or 
garden, 
Berkshire. 


with their Governess 
country house, lovely 
Modern conveniences, 


REMOVALS 


REMOVALS, Storage, Packing and Ship- 
ping.—Large lift van Cases specially 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 





STAMP COLLECTING | 


EARLY BRITISH COLONIALS.—Selec- 
tions superb copies sent on approval 
toserious collectors. Terms one third of cata- 
logue price. Alsosome Mintand superb used 
moderns.—“ K.,”’ 6, Westhill Road, London, 
$.W.18. 


UCTION will net you the best prices 
when SELLING, and provide the most 
favourable market for BUYING. Sales held 
regularly.— ROBSON LOWE, 96, Regent 
Street, London, W.1. Regent 2381. 


rAMPS WITH A PEDIGREE.—British 
Colonials in fine condition, used, mint, 
sets, singles, unusual items in Great Britain. 
REGENT STAMP CO., 96, Regent Street, 
London, W.1. Regent 2381. 


BOOK CLUB 


GARDENERS are enthu- 
10,000 siastic Members of the Garden 
Book Club. — Particulars : 121, Charing 
Cross Road, London, W.C.2. (Gerr. 5660.) 


WANTED 


MBSSES MANN & SHACKLETON pay 
full value for Ladies’, Gentlemen’s and 
Children’s discarded or misfit clothing ; Furs, 
Linen, Silver, Old Gold, Jewellery, etc. 
Offer or cash by return for consignment sent. 
— 1860.—-Fern House, Norbiton, 
urrey. 





R4 RE POSTAGE STAMPS. — Collections, 

single items, early letters with and 
without stamps. Sell for CASH or by 
AUCTION.—Rorson Lowe, 96, Regent 
Street, London, W.1. Regent 238]. 











HEL? YOUR COUNTRY.—Binoculars are 

Wanted urgently. We will give high 
prices and pass them on,—-W ALLACE HEATON, 
LTp., 127, New Bond Street, London, W.1. 


UN.—Wanted 410 or 20 bore: consider 


16.—L. BowLEy, The Paddocks, Park 


Hill, Kenilworth. (Phone 537.) 


MOTOR CARS WANTED 


MOTORS 





ROOKLANDS have been 
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WANTED TO PURCHASE | 
DIAMONDS UP 50% 


AMAZINGLY HIGH PRICES paid for 

DIAMONDS, OLD GOLD, JEWEL- 
LERY, SILVER, PLATE, ANTIQUES. 
£1/£10,000. H.M. Government acquire al] 
gold, coins, etc., bought by us.—Call or post 


LINDEN & CO. 
85, NEW BOND STREET, W.! 
The First Jewellers in New Bond Street. 








HILL&SMITHL? 


* BRIERLEY HILL °- | 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Sift | 





3 <2: 























We specialize in 
the manufacture of 
ORNAMENTAL IRONWORK, 
GATES, RAILING, FENCING 
URDLES, TREE GUA 


a 


SHEETS, CATTLE SHELTERS, 
DUTCH BARNS, and other 
Agricultural Buildings and 
requisites. 

For further information 
tell us your requirements 





“LONDON: 
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| Rugged Simplicity 

is what we have aimed at LANDSCAPE GARDENING 

ee OLLINGTON in designing this new model 


BIRDS’ 


















In raised 
position, 
erected be- 
tween feed- 
ing ground 
& and burrows 





The release line drops the net, 
tercepting and entangling the 
as they are driven to burrows. 


A Pair of Rabbits can produce 
250 Young in a Year... 


so start protecting your crops now with the Collington 
Rabbit Net device—recognised as the most satisfactory 
and convenient method of catching large numbers of 
May be set at any time—effective under all 
weather conditions—requires little time to erect— 


rabbits. 


simple to operate—rabbit carcases unspoilt. 
Write for full particulars to: 


ACCLES & SHELVOKE, LIMITED, 


ASTON, BIRMINGHAM 





A Garden of BWemembrance 
This charming Memorial with Bird Bath 
at base and Headpiece (hollowed { 
for flowers), carv in 
Grey Yorkshire Stone 
with Random Walling 
enclosure. Erect 


complete. £26 


Maile § Son, Ltd. 
367, Euston Road, 
LONDON, N.W.1 


Patent Rabbit 
Net Device 


Pecemmeratd hy — 
A.SRCA. 
















Inscriptions Post Free. 





hus in- 
rabbits 


GAYBORDER 
MELBOURNE 





NURSERIES, 


The home of hardier hardy plants. 


Height 31} ins. 


& A i be GEORGE G. Gardens Designed 
WHITELEGG, and Constructed. 
The Nurseries Sherwood Cup 
i CHISLEHURST - 
KENT. Chelsea Show,1927. 




















Real Stone. 
— ee 
PRICE - ‘ 
SYSTON, Courts in Gt. Britain. 
45 / LEICESTER. 
- 
Cash with SEEDS AND BULBS 
Order. 
jh gag LTD. Flower and Vegetable 
Carriage Paid HISTON, Seeds for present 
to any Rail- CAMBS. sowing. 
way Stationon j 
Mainland of 
Great Britain. R. H. BATH, LTD. " 6 
The Floral Farms, aie — 
Obtainable Ween. 








: only from 


LTD. 
DERBYSHIRE 
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Hlustrated 
BOOKLET 
uith Book of 














AUCTION AND ESTATE | 
ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES 


HE charge for Small Estate Announce- 
ments is 16/8 per inch single column, per 
insertion. Portions of one inch are charged 
as follows :—Quarter-inch (about 3 lines) 4/2 
(minimum) ; Three-eighths-inch (about 4 lines) 
6/3 ; Half-inch (about 6 lines) 8/4, and so on. 
Box numbers, 9d. extra for half-an-inch or less, space 
thus occupied being charged as part of the advertisement. 
Blocks reproducing photographs of properties can 
be made at a charge of 11d. per square inch, with a 
minimum charge of 15/4... 








For further particulars apply Advertisement Department, 
‘Country Life, ”’ 


Tower House, Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C.2, 








ALL ADVERTISEMENTS FOR “ COUNTRY LIFE” should be addressed ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, GEORGE NEWNES, Ltp., ToweR HovusE 


SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C.2. Telephone: Temple Bar 4363. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


THE JOURNAL FOR ALL INTERESTED IN COUNTRY. LIFE 
AND COUNTRY PURSUITS. 


XXVIII. No. ze 9. -ublishec ee V rice O 5 JLING. 
i a in England : SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER aist, 1940. Subscription Price perannum. Post Free 


Matesed 1) Secon tase Matter at at the Inland, 63s.6d. Canadian, 59s. Foreign, 65s. 
New or Pos ce 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


ee ary THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 Galleries: Wesdo, London 


Mayfair 3771 (10 lines) 


SOMERSET AND DORSET BORDERS 


One mile from main line station, 2 hours from London; 300ft. above sea level. 








GEORGIAN Lodge. 3 cottages. 
RESIDENCE 
‘ Hunting stables and 
with delightful views anche 
over finely timbered Eataeee- 
park. 
, Delightful gardens 
6 reception rooms, with many fine trees. 


billiard room, 22 bed 


rooms, 4 bathrooms. 
Hard court, croquet lawn 


Main water and electric walled garden. 
light available. 


Central heating. Grassland. 





ABOUT 20% ACRES TO BE SOLD OR LET UNFURNISHED 
Admirably suitable as a small school 


Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (F. 8040.) 





NEVER BEEN IN THE MARKET BEFORE. 


BROADWAY 


Moreton-in-Marsh 10 miles. Stratford-on-Avon 14 miles. 


Occupying a secluded and quiet position 
on the outskirts of this beautiful village in 
the heart of the Cotswolds. The Modern 
Residence, erected in 1912 in the Tudor 
style of old Cotswold tiles and stone 
mullions, is replete with all the require- 
ments of a present day home. 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, 8 or 10 bedrooms, 
bathroom. Companies’ electric light and water. 
Gas available. Main drainage. Garage. 


THE DELIGHTFUL PLEASURE GROUNDS 

are fully matured and a feature of the property. 

Tennis and croquet lawns; rose garden, lily 

pond, 2 rock gardens, walled kitchen garden, 
orchard. 





ABOUT 4Y% ACRES. TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD. Hunting. Golf. 
Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1, 
and Messrs, KILKELLY & BOWER, Chipping Campden. (39,303.) 








30 MINUTES RAIL ON THE SOUTHERN RAILWAY ELECTRIC SERVICE 


370ft. above sea level, with magnificent far distant views. 


Occupying a picked se- 


Company’s electric light. 
cluded position on light 
soil, within short walk- Good water. 
ing distance of main Main drainage 


line station 


bo 


garages, 2 suites of 


and containing lounge rooms over. 
hall, 3 reception rooms 
billiard room, 8 best bed’ Charming gardens 


6 servants’, 2 bathrooms, but quite inexpensive. 





ABOUT 16 ACRES WITH 3,000FT. OF ROAD FRONTAGE 
Very low price. Ideal for a City man. 


Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (39,309.) 
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iv. 
Telephone Nos. NI¢ HO i AS Telegraphic Addresses: 
Regent = ‘* Nichenyer, Piccy, London.” 
(Established 1882) ‘* Nicholas, Reading.”’ 


ae Sa See LAND AGENTS—AUCTIONEERS—VALUERS 
4, ALBANY COURT YARD. PICCADILLY. W.1: 1, STATION ROAD, READING. 


IN A BEAUTY SPOT 3 MILES OF FARMS FOR SALE FOR OCCUPATION OR 
GUILDFORD INVESTMENT 

| £5,500 

THIS WELL-KNOWN MIDLANDS 


AND LOVELY 











PROPERTY. FIRST-CLASS FEEDING FARM OF 230 ACRES 
WELL-BUILT 
RESIDENCE NICE RESIDENCE. 
10 bed and dressing USEFUL SET OF BULLDINGS. 3 COTTAGES. 
rooms, 2 baths, 5 re- Rich grass. Long river frontage. 
ception rooms, lounge 
i Sa FOR SALE POSSESSION 
electric calves. Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 


electricity. Estate water. 
Central heating. 
Modern drainage. 
Excellent Garages. 
Gardener's Cottage and WESTERN MIDLANDS 
chauffeur’s x 
accommodation. FINE FARM, 230 ACRES 
LOVELY BUT INEXPENSIVE GARDENS AND WOODLAND. RICH DAIRYLAND. 
11% ACRES IN ALL ELIZABETHAN MANOR HOUSE, 
Sole Agents: Messrs. NICHOLAS 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. In perfect order. 
, FIRST-CLASS BUILDINGS FOR 100 COWS. COTTAGES. 
W EST SUSSEX 3 markets available. 
In the lovely country near Midhurst and Goodwood and close to the South Downs. 
FOR SALE, a very prettily placed and attractive FOR SALE POSSESSION 


COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


"tae 











Recommended. Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 


with 4 recepticn 
rooms, 9 bed and ESSEX 











dressing rooms, 2 
seen, Sager FARM INVESTMENT TO PAY 5% PER CENT. NETT. 
a ee WITH SHOOTING OVER 240 ACRES IN HAND IN ADDITION. 
au . 
Electric light. Just over 30 miles from London, about 15 miles from Southend. 
Central heating. ; 
Stabling. Garage. Particulars of Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, London, W.1. 





and man’s room. 


6-roomed Cottage. DEVON COAST 


am . > Delightful Gardens, 


large lawns for tennis _— “-. F "wenn To Pan @ . 
cad cseeuet, Whee WITH LONG FRONTAGE TO THE SHORE. 
eorden ond 3 grass SAPITAL FARM OF 220 ACRES 


paddocks, 





ba] wal 
A TOTAL OF 11 ACRES mainly Grass, with 
{ QUIET AND BEAUTIFUL SPOT. STONE-BUILT HOUSE AND BUILDINGS. 
Particulars of Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. Particulars of Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 











Ry WINKWORTH & CO. 


(3 lines.) 


LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS, 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.I 





UNFURNISHED OR FURNISHED 
HERTS. UNDER 30 MILES FROM LONDON 


Near a_ Village, 400ft. above sea level. In a favourite stretch of rural country, admirably accessible by road or rail. 


A BEAUTIFUL 
QUEEN ANNE 
HOUSE 
In excellent condition 
with fine panelling and 
all modern requirements. 
| 17-18 bed, 8&8 bath, 
4 reception rooms. 
COTTAGES. 
Central Heating. 
Fitted basins. 
Hard Court. 
Swimming Pool. 





GROUNDS OF 
30 ACRES 


Shooting over 
1,500 ACRES 








WEST SURREY — LONDON 35 MILES 


A LOVELY OLD DELIGHTFUL OLD BUILDINGS 


RESTORED 
FARM HOUSE 


with play rooms. 


COTTAGE, Etc. 


of mellowed brick, dating from Tudor 
times, with oak beams and many other and 


interesting features. 


BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS 


9 BED, DRESSING, 3 BATH and Pasture; in all over 


AND 
4 RECEPTION ROOMS. 40 ACRES 


FURNISHED OR UNFURNISHED. 





Main services. Fitted basins. 


Owner’s Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


big ype THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 POE 


Mayfair 3771 (10 Lines) 


COTSWOLDS HEREFORDSHIRE 





Queen Anne Residence and about 20 Acres Fishing in River forming Southern epbaiaiation 
o situate 9 miles from Stone-built Residence ; 
+ ; Kemble (Paddington occupying a delight - 
a A under 1% hours) in ful situation on high 
unspoiled country. ground with views 
Hall, 3. reception, over the Wye Valley ; 
studio, 7 or 10 bed, hall, 3 reception, 
2 bathrooms. 8 principal bed, 3 
Central heating. bathrooms; central 


‘o.’s electricity heating, electricity, 
wg clans. ample water, modern 
Gas available. drainage. ——- 

Stabling, garages, Garage. Farmery. 

cottages, lodge ; ten- Lodge, | cottage. 

nis lawn, kitchen Well-timbered 

garden, orchard, gardens, terrace, 

wood and meadow- lawn, parkland, river- 
land side meadows and 

Tanne £32 35 ps pasture orcharding. 

Tithe and land tax, £3 About 55 Acres (further 20 Acres couid be rented). For Sale 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE AT A GREATLY REDUCED PRICE Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20. Hanover Square, W.1. (21,95s.) 
Sole Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (38,343.) 


DEVON. CLOSE TO THE MOORS SOMERSETSHIRE 











450ft. up; beautiful country; facing south; delightful views. Regency House and 16 Acres. Occupying fine position 500ft. up. 
Substantially built The beautiful Stone- 
Stone Residence. built Residence is 
in good order and 
Lounge hall, 2 recep- approached by a drive 
tion, 13 bed, 2 bath- about 500 yards long. 
sci taoe Double hall, 3 recep- 
Electricity. tion, 10 bed, 4 bath- 


rooms ; electricity, 
f central heating, Co.’s 
Garage. Outbuildings water. 
Stabling. Garage. 


Central heating. 








Cottage. 
Lawns, rose and wild 
Gardens with tennis gardens; herbaceous 
lawn, rock, fruit and border, orchard, 
kitchen gardens. kitchen garden 
Saal” wee ie Orchard. Paddocks. Cottage. ; 2 
About 13 Acres. Ser Sale Freehold. FREEHOLD FOR SALE OR WOULD BE LET FU RNISHED 
Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (37,318.) Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (F.9,611.) 


































F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. Telephone: REGENT 2481. 


NEARLY 800 FEET UP ON THE LOVELY SURREY HILLS 


Commanding extensive views over undulating country. Quiet and secluded. 
TO BE SOLD AT A MODERATE PRICE. 


THIS HISTORICAL XVIIth CENTURY 














RESIDENCE 
INCORPORATING EVERY DESIRABLE HW | 
FEATURE OF MODERN EQUIPMENT. nh | 


Lounge hall. 3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms. | HM | i : 
3 bathrooms. eo. 


Central heating. Main electricity, gas and water. 1] | 
ENTRANCE LODGE. 
CHAUFFEUR’S QUARTERS. 

GARAGE AND STABLING ACCOMMODATION, 
Cowshed for 15. Range of useful Outbuildings, 
4 ACRES 
of Beautifully laid-out Grounds 
40, Piccadilly, W.1. 





Agents: F. L. MeRcER & Co., Sackville House, (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel. : Regent 2481. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE AND BEDFORDSHI RE SORDERS 
FOR SALE WITH ABOUT 6 ACRES : 
Pleasantly situated betweer Bedford and Kettering; 


convenient for golf and fishing and central for hunting 
with the Oakley. 
An extremely well-built and compact 
MODERN HOUSE 
with a bright and cheerful interior; on 2 floors only. 
3 reception. 6 bedrooms. Bathroom. 
Main electricity, central heating, septic tank drainage. 
Garage. Tennis court. 
CHARMING MATURED AND WELL-STOCKED 
G: IN, 
with large paddock and an orchard containing about 
200 trees 
Forming an attractive small country home which 
can be maintained with the minimum of indoor 
and outdoor staff. 


32 ES eee FREEHOLD ONLY £2,250 
Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel. : Regent 2481. 


























SOMERSET GEM — SAFE AREA 


Situate on hillside commanding glorious views over the Vale. Buses, church, 
shops within 5 minutes’ walk. Taunton and Yeovil short drive. 
PICTURESQUE MODERNISED XVIth CENTURY COTTAGE 
With main electricity and water. Lead light casement windows, beamed ceilings, ete. 
PANELLED HALL, 3 RECEPTION, 4 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM (h. and c.). 
GARAGE. STABLES. STUDIO. 
MATURED KITCHEN GARDEN. PROLIFIC ORCHARD. 
RATES £16 PA, 
FREEHOLD £2,000 with 2 ACRES 


Agents: F. L. MERCER, & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
(Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 














LAWN, ETC. 
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Telephone: 


HAMPTON & SONS 


, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


ee 8222 (Private Branch Exchange). 





Telegrams: ‘“ Selanlet, Piccy, London.’’ 





IN A FAVOURITE PART OF BUCKS 


280ft. up in well wooded country. 


A DELIGHTFUL MINIATURE ESTATE OF. ABOUT 205 ACRES 


ATTRACTIVE PERIOD 
FARMHOUSE 


Skilfully modernised and possessing every 
modern convenience without detriment 
to its old-world charm. 


Outer and inner halls, spacious lounge and 

dining rooms, 2 bathrooms, 

and compact offices with maids’ sitting- 
room, 


5 bedrooms, 


Several of the principal rooms have open 
fireplaces and heavily beamed ceilings. 


Central heating 
Company's water. 


Main electricity. 





2 COTTAGES. STABLING. 
BRICK-BUILT GARAGE, 


Fine range of thatched outbuildings. 
THE GROUNDS 


laid out in keeping with the 
character of the residence and comprise 
flower beds and borders, choice Rock 
Garden, 60 acres Woodland, and grassland. 


FOR SALE 
FREEHOLD £12,500 


are nicely 


Inspected and strongly pe by 
IIAMPTON & SONS, LTD., Arlington 
Street, S.W.A1. (REG, 8222.) qnanaee. 





IN LOVELY UNSPOILT COUNTRY 


SURREY PICTURESQUE O 


A GEM OF THE TUDOR PERIOD. 





ABOUT 32 ACRES 


LD HOUSE. 


Modernised and restored. 


Lounge 
ception, 9 
3 bathrooms. 
Cas electric light. 
Central heating. 
Constant hot water. 


hall, 3 re- 


bedrooms, 


Rich in old oak panel- 
ling and other features. 


Cottage. Garage. 
Chauffeur’s flat. 

Beautifully laid-ont 

Gardens 


and Grounds, 


bordered by River Wey. 





OWNER ANXIOUS TO SELL. OFFERS INVITED. 
Sole Agents : 
HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, SW.A. (S.43,826.) (REG, 8222.) 
With good train service to London. 
TO BE LET FURNISHED OR UNFURNISHED 
A COUNTRY HOUSE 
situated in well wooded parkland of about 
40 ACRES 
5 reception rooms, 13 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, modern domestic offices, 
Every convenience. 
The Grounds are well disposed and the River Ouse (private water) 
r passes through the Garden. 
MODERATE TERMS 
Agents : 
HAMPTON & SONS, LTD.. 6, Arlington Street, SW. (B.12,604.) (REG, 8222.) 





HAMPSHIRE 


Tn favourite residential area, on high greund, between 


Alresford and Alton. 


THIS FASCINATING PERIOD RESIDENCE 


“F4 





PRICE 


Recommended from personal knowledge hy 


HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, S.W.1. 


Arlington Street, 


recently 
Approached by 


modernised. 
drive 


and comprising hal}, 


lounge 


study, dining room, 


(24ft. by 20ft.), 


5 


bed and dressing rooms, 
2 bathrooms and offices. 


Oak staircase. 
Co.'s electricity. 
Modern drainage. 

Well water supply. 
Garage for 2 cars anc 
outbuildings. 


of about an Acre wit! 


paddock adjoining, the 


whole extending _ te 


about 


FREEHOLD £43,500 


(1.50,472.) CREG, 8222. 


) 


7 ACRES. 


) 





Delightful position in unspoiled country in HERTFORDSHIRE. 


30 MILES LONDON 


South aspect. Lovely views. 
AN ATTRACTIVE 
MODERN 
RESIDENCE 
IN EXCELLENT 
ORDER 
THROUGHOUT. 
Long drive with lodge. 
Entrance and inner 
halls with parquet floor 
3 spacious rece ption. 
10 bedrooms, 3  bath- 
rooms, ete. 

Main electricity, ete. 
GARAGE. 

Well laid-out Grounds with lawns, en-tout-cas tennis court, 

garden; &-acre field ; in all about 
12 ACRES 
LOW PRICE 
Arlington Street, S.W.1. 





and kitchen 


orchard 


(or would be Let). 
(R.947.) 


FOR SALE AT 


HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, (REG, $222.) 


WANTED IN HANTS OR BERKS 
A GOOD RESIDENCE, MODERN OR PERIOD 


with 10 bedrooms, up-to-date conveniences, etc. 
INEXPENSIVE GARDENS. 
HOME FARM. 200 to 400 ACRES. 
TO PURCHASE 
co HAMPTON & SONS, 





LTD., 6, Arlington Street 


(REG, 8222.) 


Particulars to G. C. S.. 


a Xt. 





GEORGIAN or QUEEN ANNE HOUSE 
WITH 6 OR MORE BEDROOMS. 
Within 40 miles of London, on sand er gravel soil. 
30 ACRES UPWARDS 
Full details to W. C. S.. ec HAMPTON & LTD., 6, 
S.W.1. 


Arlington Street: 
(REG, 8222.) 


SONS, 





FOR SALE AT A LOW FIGURE 
SURREY 


Close to several well-tnown Golf Courses and Trust Lands, under 1 hour from London. 


ATTRACTIVE SOUNDLY-CONSTRUCTED RESIDENCE 


approached by drive 
and having well-planned 
accommodation. 


Hall, spacious drawing 
room, dining room, 
study and offices, 7 
good bedrooms (5 with 
Washbasins), 3  bath- 
rooms, ete. 
Central heating. 
Own electric light 
Co.'s water. 
Modern drainage. 
Garage 2 cars. Lodge. 
Pretty Gardens and 
grounds of 





ABOUT ry ACRES 


Agents: 


HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., Arlington Street; S.W.1. (S.50,874.) (REG, 8222.) 





Estate Offices: 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 








BRANCH OFFICE : 


HIGH STREET, WIMBLEDON COMMON (Phone: 


WIM. 0081). 





| 
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Telephone No.: 
Regent 4304. 


28b, ALBEMARLE STREET, 
PICCADILLY, W.1. 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 




















SALOP-CHESHIRE BORDERS 
Capital Dairy Farm with Beautiful 
Elizabethan Residence. 

Fine range of farmbuildings, cottages, etc. 
ABOUT 240 ACRES 
LONG STRETCH OF TROUT FISHING. 
For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER. 


GUILDFORD AND HORSHAM 


DELIGHTFUL OLD ELIZABETHAN 
{OUSE RESTORED & MODERNISED 


In rural country with splend‘d views. 








NEAR DONCASTER 
AN ATTRACTIVE FARM INVESTMENT 
About 112 Acres in and about the village. 
Good Farmhouse. Ample Buildings. 
Let on yearly tenancy. 
For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER. 





reception, 9 bedrooms (all with lavatory basins, 
h. & ¢.), 2 bathrooms. 
A wealth of old oak. open fireplaces, etc. 
Main services. Central heating. 
INE OLD TITHE BARN CONVERTED INTO 
A COTTAGE. 
Beautiful gardens, some woodland, pasture, etc. 


ABOUT 20 ACRES. 
For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER. (17,006.) 








AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENT 
1% HOURS NORTH OF TOWN 


Well-let Block of Farms in first-class Dairy 
Country, producing over 
£700 PER ANNUM 
Company's water. Tithe free. 
For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER. 











3, MOUNT STREET, 

















ONLY £1,900 NORTHANTS 
In a good sccial and hunting district, in a 
* safe’’ rural area; near to a good town, 

A GEORGIAN HOUSE 


300ft. up. In good order. 








aa — 
Tibet an 
Se ab ae: oa, 


4 





Approached by carriage drive and containing lounge, 
3 reception, 6 bedrooms, bathroom, ete. ; modern 
conveniences, 


STABLING. GARAGE, 


Matured well-timbered grounds, walled kitchen 
garden, paddock, ete.; in all about 


2% ACRES 
Sole Agents. OSBORN & MERCER. (M.2122.) 














LONDON, W.1. 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 


Telephones: 
Grosvenor 1032-23. 





BERKSHIRE—abDjoINING LARGE ESTATES 


London 30 miles. Electric trains 50 mins. 

BUILT A FEW YEARS AGO 
REGARDLESS OF EXPENSE. 
GEORGIAN STYLE 

RESIDENCE 


In a quiet and much-sought-after position. 
250ft. up. Fine views. 

8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 delightful 
reception rooms, loggia and _ first-rate 
domestic offices. 

All main services. Central heating. 
GARAGE for 4 cars. 

, The GARDENS are a feature with the 
a + ‘minimum of upkeep, stone terraces, 
- a lawns, etc.; in all about 4 ACRES. 


JUST IN THE MARKET FOR SALE 


Full details of the Sole Agents: RALPH PAy & TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, W.1. 








LONDON ABOUT 40 MILES 
QUIET AND ATTRACTIVE POSITION. 
GENTLEMAN'S DAIRYING FARM. 


JUST OVER 200 ACRES 


PICTURESQUE XVth CENTURY HOUSE 
8 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM, 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS, Ete. 

Main water. — Electric light. 
RANGE OF ACCREDITED BUILDINGS, 
including Cowhouse for nearly 40, Pedigree Herd and 
other Stock. Lucrative Milk Business. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH VALUABLE 
STOCK AND GOODWILL 
VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION. 


Modern drainage. 


Full details and appointment to view of RALPH Pay 
and TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, W.1. 





AGRICULTURAL 


INVESTMENTS FOR SALE 





4%, INVESTMENT 
COTSWOLDS 


A CAPITAL MIXED FARM 
OF ABOUT 270 ACRES 
FIRST-CLASS FARMHOUSE AND BUILDINGS. 
TITHE FREE. NO LAND TAX. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £5,500 


Full details of RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, 3, Mount 
Street, W.1. 


HERTFORDSHIRE 25 miles London. 


VALUABLE MIXED FARM 
OF ABOUT 320 ACRES 
with ATTRACTIVE FARMHOUSE AND 
GOOD BUILDINGS. 

Main Services. 

2 Smaller Houses and 5 Cottages. 
APPROX. GROSS RENTAL 
£580 PER ANNUM 


Full details of RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, 3, Mount 


Street, W.1 








SUFFOLK ESTATE 
OF 
1,293 ACRES 


2 EXCELLENT MIXED FARMS with 
Homesteads. 
12 Cottages. Extensive Buildings. 
LOW PRICE FOR IMMEDIATE 
SALE 


Full details of RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, 3, Mount 
Street, W.1. 














(Central 9344) E.C.4 AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. 


Telegraphic Address: FAREBROTHER, LONDON. 





29, Fleet Street, FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 26, Dover street, 


LAND aaents (Regent 568!) W.! 











NORTH DEVON 


Rich Riverside Farm in lovely setting. 
MODERN HOUSE 
: WITH 2 RECEPTION, 6/7 BEDROOMS AND 2 BATH ROOMS. 
Excellent Buildings. Cottages. Company's Light and Power. Ample Water. 
ABOUT 285 ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
SALMON FISHING AVAILABLE. 
FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover Street, W.1. 


252 ACRES. 


AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENT 


DEVONSHIRE 


Three adjoining Farms with Houses and Buildings. 


Income £235 per annum. 
(Possession of one if required.) 


ONLY £4,800 FREEHOLD 


(Including Timber). (Fo. 12,453.) 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & Co., 26, Dover Street, London, W.1. 








BUCKS AND OXON BORDERS 


EXCELLENT DAIRY FARM 
Fully stocked. For Sale as a Going Concern. 
Attractive House. Ample Buildings. 


ABOUT 150 ACRES. FREEHOLD 
Price, details and photographs of 
Messrs. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover Street, W.1. 


THE MARRIAC 
Hall, 5 reception rooms, 12 








services ; central. heating. 
FREEHOLD ONLY £5,500 
Sole Agents: FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover Street, W.1. 


OF AUTHENTIC HISTORICAL INTEREST 


HERTFORDSHIRE 


tE PLACE OF WILLIAM PENN, IN 1672 
bedrooms, 2 bath rooms, modern offices. All Companies’ 
Finely timbered gardens and woodland. 


(Fo. 13,055.) 
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Tel 





ephone No.: 


Grosvenor 1553 (4 lines). 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 
25, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1. 


Hobart Place, 


And at 

Eaton Sq., 
12, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W.1. 



















Tn glorious 


Luxuriously 


may be pure 
t hathrooms, 
s, maids 
drive 


manner a few yearsa 





CHIDDINGFOLD—GODALMING 


COUNTRY 


surroundings, 420ft. above sea on sandy soil and 


from spoliation 


secure 





planned and built 
hased. 
larae games 
* room. ete.. ete. 
with lodge ; 


garage 


tGE TROLLOPE 


in the 
go, this HOUSE of definite character 
% hedrooms (all with h. 
room, 3 exceptionally fine reception 
Co.'s electricity and water. 
beautiful old trees, 
: up to 45 ACRES, as required. 

& Sons, 25, Mount 


IN GLORIOUS WEST SUSSEX 


Between Midhurst and Petersfield. In a lovely countryside 
away from military objectives and commanding a 
magnificent view. 

Oo BE SOLD.—An expensively built and 
thoroughly well-appointed RESIDENCE, containing 

7 bed, 3 bath and 3 reception rooms (large), etc. 

Electricity, central heating, ete. 
First-rate garage and lodge; long drive. 

Inexpensive well-timbered gardens, a small wood, ete. : 
some 17 ACRES in all. 
Capital "bus service passes. 
Frice, ete., from Owner's Agents, CEC 
and SONS, 25 (D.2! 


ABOUT 30 MILES OUT IN BERKS 


Perfectly rural, yet having excellent rail and "bus services. 
OR SALE.—A fine old PERIOD HOUSE, carefully 
and completely modernised. 13 bedrooms, 5 bath- 
rooms, galleried hail and 3 reception rooms, ete. 
Co.'s electricity, ete. 
Cottage and flat. Matured and heavily 
timbered grounds of 5 Acres. 
Over 100 ACRES cf park and meadowland can also be 
purchased, 
Owner’s Agents, GEORGE 'TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount 
Street, W.1.  (4762.) 


IRGE TROLLOPE 
Le | 


rae) 








~ 


most expensive 


and ec. basins), Hard court. rooms, etc. 


STABLING ; and about 





Owner's Agents : 
Streci, W.1. 





(v.1122.) 





GUILDFORD 5 MILES 


Excellent "bus service and on fringe of pretty 
old-world village. 





ERY LOW PRICE accepted for quick sale of this 
well-planned RESIDENCE, having Co.'s services and 
central heating, and containing 7 bed, 2 bath and 4 sitting 


AN ACRE of grounds with 


walled garden, 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount 























Telephone: 
Grosvenor 2252 


(6 lines) 


CONSTABLE & MAUDE 


2, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.! 

























CONSTAB 


2 cottages. 
ABOUT 9 ACRES. 
Income £46 p.a. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
A GENUINE QUEEN ANNE HOUSE 


3 reception rooms, 10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 


Central heating. 


Company's water and electric light. 


Stabling. ( 


LE & MAUDE, 2, 


FOR SALE 
Price £3,750. 


Mount Street, W.1. 


SUSSEX FARM BARGAIN 
Excellent dairy holding of 
162 ACRES 
the subject of considerable expenditure. 
Picturesque old farm house with 3 bedrooms, bathroom, 
2 reception rooms, kitchen, larder, etc. 


rarages. Capital Cottage. 


Garage. 
Excellent farmbuildings. Valuable road frontages. 
PRICE £4,250 


CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. 


2 ACRES 


Agents: 














CHILTERN HILLS 


500ft. up, easily accessible to London and designed 
by Mr. P. Morley Horder. 


AN EXCELLENT MODERN HOUSE 


Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms (5 basins), 
2 bathrooms. 


All main services. 


Central heating. 
Garage. 


Delightful Gardens with Tennis Court and Orchard. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. 




















NORTHAMPTON 
LEEDS 


STOPS HOUSE, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.1. 


ACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


CIRENCESTER 


[’Phone: Grosvenor 1811.] 


YEOVIL 
DUBLIN 








IN 

















a 


saat’ 


Par 


THE HEART OF THE COTSWOLDS 


*Twiat Ciren 


Occupying unrivalled 





“— 
~ 


PRICE, INCLUDING 


Vevierpised on reasonable lines, the Property should undoubtedly prove most desirable 
asa Residential Farm and Huming Box in a much sought after and favoured locality. 


tieulars: JACKSON STOPS, 


cester and Cheltenham. 
. eleratedZand peaceful position, 
= Pasture and Corn » 
FARM of 
202 ACRES 


sth Century 
FARMHOUSE 


he d- 
rooms, bathroom. 


reception, 5 


7 


— as 


Co.’8 Electrie Light 
and Water. 


2 reception, 5 bedrooms 
ete. (capable modern- 
ising on very attractive 
lines). Ample Farm 
Ruildings. 


Accessible yet quiet. 


LOOSE BONES 
AND GARAGE. 
Water supply unlimited. 
Good Sporting Facili- 
ties including Fishing 
- ane own Water. 


MATURED TIMBER, £4,000 


SMALL GARDEN 
(2 acres more available? 

CIRENCESTER 9 MILES. 
PRICE £2,500 
(Tel. : 334-5.) Fo. 6348, 


Cirencester, Apply JACKSON Stops, Cirencester. 


OXPORD 


(Tel. : 334-5.) Fo. 


VALE OF WHITE HORSE COUNTRY 
Near the Thames and Good Fishing. 


PLEASANT MODERNISED COTSWOLD RESIDENCE 





27 MILES. 


1145. 















One of tl 





\ CHAI 








Par 





GLOS. BORDERS; London by rail 90 mins. 


TO LET, BEAUTIFULLY FURNISHED IN PERIOD STYLE 


1¢ most Superbly Appointec 


+ RECEPTION ROOMS ( 


14 BE!ROOMS of magnificent proportion, with lavatory basins. 


s BATHROOMS. 


CHARMING GARDENS AND GROUNDS WITH LAKE 


Every possible Modern Convenience. 


<MING HOUSE, OR MO 





tievlars: JACKSON STOPS, 





4 miles South Yeovil. 


MODERN QUEEN ANNE STYLE 


4 main bedrooms and 
secondary, 2 bath, 
Well ar- 
kitchen, ete. 


1 and Modernised Residences in the Country. 4 
3 reception. 
two 34ft. by 22ft., and 24ft. by 19ft.) ranged 
Main water. 


Central heating. 


FINE DOMESTIC OFFICES. 


Flectricity. 
Good Cottage. 
Stabling and Buildings. 
WALLED KITCHEN GARDEN. 
17 ACRES. 


JACKSON Stops & STAFF, Yeovil. 


ST SULTABLE FOR PRIVATE SCHOOL. 





(Tel. : 





Cirencester. 334-5.) Fo. 6483. 


TO LET IN PERFECT CONDITION 


Somerset-Dorset Border. 


COUNTRY HOUSE 


















PADDOCKS. 
£200 PER ANNUM 
(Tel. : 


1066.) 
































(COUN: TRY _LIFE, Sept. : 21st, 1940. 
Telephones 
Qvemvense 3131 3 lines.) 


| 5, MOUNT rei CU RTIS & H ENSON perc Bro ae 


LONDON, W.1 
DORSETSHIRE 
Suitable for Private Residence, School, Business ngetnanes, or Repository 


TUDOR STYLE HOUSE 
occupying a sheltered position. 
Lounge hall, 4 reception rooms, 
18 bed and dressing rooms, 4 bath- 

rooms. Central heating. 
Good water supply. Electric light. 
Garages and useful outbuildings. 
WELL-TIMBERED GROUNDS, 
forming a delightful setting for 

the Residence. 

THE ESTATE ‘ 
extends to nearly 400 Acres, in- 
eluding some valuable woodland. 
Home Farm with a Jacobean 
Residence, le - Py rn over 350 Acres 

00 p.a. 
SEVER: tal, ENC = aL LENT 


or the Sheseten would be iat Unfurnished 
5, Mount Street, W.1. 

















: For Sale Freehold, 
































Further details and illustrations from CURTIS & HENSON, 

. SKKSHIRE.—A QUEEN ANNE HOUSE in a SURREY-SUSSEX BORDERS.—Away from any BERKSHIRE (6 miles from main line station). 
all park. Galleried hall, 3 reception rooms, 15 bed building development and noise. FARMHOUSE in unspoiled country, modernised creeper-clad 
| dressing rooms (all fitted lavatory basins, h. and RESIDENCE of brick and Horsham stone-tiled roof, HOUSE. Lounge hall, 4 reception rooms and excel- 
. 5 bathrooms, model domestic ‘offices; central converted and enlarged by Sir Edwin Lutyens. Lounge lent domestic offices, 11 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
ating throughout ; all services. Garages for'd cars hall, 4 reception rooms, 6 principal bedrooms, 2 2 dressing Central heating; main electric light. Lxtensive 
ith men’s rooms and bathroom over), cottage. rooms, 7 secondary rooms, 3 bathrooms. Co.’ s elec- stabling yard and 8 loose boxes: 4 garages with 
bling. Beautiful grounds with hard tennis court and tricity and water. Central heating. Garage, Stabling chauffeur’s flat of 4 rooms. Outbuildings and model 
ll-timbered paddocks; in all about 100 ACRES and Farmery. Charming Secondary House and 2 farmery. Gardener’s bungalow and cottage. Secluded 
ould be divided). Cottages. Beautiful Gardens designed by Miss Jekyll; grounds, 2 grass tennis courts, parklike meadowland ; 

FOR SALE FREEHOLD, OR TO LET woodland, Pace and arable ; in all about 106 Acres. in all about 30 Acres. ee 
FURNISHED OR UNFURNISHED. LET FURNISHED OR UNFURNISHED FOR SALE OR TO LET FURNISHED OR UNFUR- 

rents, CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. OR, FOR SALE FREEHOLD. NISHED ON VERY REASONABLE ‘1 ERMS. 
(8876.) CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (12,899.) Ccrtis & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (8732.) 








Phone: Grosvenor 2861. l ‘RESIDDER & CO 77, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, W.1 


Grams: ‘‘Cornishmen, London.’’ 





BARGAIN | Strongly Recommended Bargain. 


£2,000 FREEHOLD BARGAIN £1,650 LINCS 
: WEST SUSSEX 
WELSH BORDERS 50 miles from Coast, under 100 miles London, in small edie ai a: ntaalicias dies 


ut and Salmon Fishing available. Hunting. Golf. pleasant Town. 
Secluded position near small Town and Station. 
AN ATTRACTIVE MODERNISED COTTAGE WITH ANNEXE 
2 bathrooms, & bedrooms. 


MOST ATTRACTWE RESIDENCE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE containing in all 3 reception, 2 


in excellent order. 


3 reception, bathroom, 8-9 bedrooms. Main water and electricity. Garage. 


3 reception, 2 bathrooms, 7-8 bedrooms. 
Main services. Telephone. Radiators. ** Aga”’ cooker. Electricity. All Main services. ATTRACTIVE GARDENS: 
Garage. Charming productive Garden of about an Acre. Garage Stabling. tennis lawn, orchard and meadow. 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (19,917.) Delightful secluded Gardens, lawns, orchard, ete. £2,000. Would Let. 9 ACRES 
1} ACRES. TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (19,800.) 








South Audley Street, W.1. (20,416.) 


Inspected and very highly recommended. TRESIDDER & CO, 77, $ 
Would Let Unfurnished. 


£3,500 FREEHOLD. 


FOR IMMEDIATE OCCUPATION. 
£4,000, or would Sell Completely Furnished. £2,500. 5S ACRES. GREAT SACRIFICE. 
Exceptionally safe area, away from Military objectives. BERKS 


MIGHT LET FURNISHED FOR WINTER. 
Borders, 30 miles from Oxford, (in 
GLOS- OXON convenient for village; high, SOMERSET 
healthy position ; lovely outlook.—A modern (450ft. up on Quantocks). XVIIIth-CENTURY HOUSE 
COTSWOLD MANOR HOUSE 7-9 bedrooms 
of stone, with Cotswold stone roof. ‘ 





small town between Newbury and Ovford). 


3 reception, 2 bathrooms, 
let at £60 p.a. on lease. 


CHARMING OLD RESIDENCE 


6 bed (2 fitted basins), bathroom, 4 reception. Also 4+ rooms, quite separate, 


Vain water and electricity. central heating, fitted basins ye oe . 
(h. and c.) in all bedrooms ; *phone. Co.'s water, telephone, electric light ; garage, stabling. All main services. Constant hot water. 
3 reception. Cloakroom. 2 bathrooms. 6 bedrooms. NICELY TIMBERED GROUNDS; tennis lawn, kitchen 
garden, orchard and paddocks. Stabling for 2. Garage. Secluded walled garden, 


Fully stocked garden. 
Audley Street, W.1. 





Double garage. 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (20,310.) TRESIDDER & CO,, 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (16,152.) TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South - 








ON arecece G. H. BAYLEY & SONS COUNTRY PROPERTIES 


(ESTABLISHED THREE-QUARTERS OF A —- RY), BRUTON, KNOWLES & CO., po 
AGRICULTURAL ESTATES 





TATE AGENTS AND SURVEYO 





E 
AGENTS’ FoR pene CHELTENHAM. HAM 
"SFO OPERTIES IN CHELTENHAM, ; 
COTSWOLDS, AND NORTH COTSWOLDS. Estate Agents, Surveyors & Auctioneers, 
FOR THE 
HAVE MORTGAGE, 


RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL 
PROPERTIES 


TO BE SOLD OR LET 


IN 





Gloucestershire and adjoining Counties. 





100 FEET ABOVE SEA LEVEL SALE, PURCHASE, LETTING 
( -OUCESTERSHIRE. —ON HILL NEAR AND VALUATION 
Above DETACHED | | ALBION CHAMBERS, GLOUCESTER CONSULT 





HELTENHAM (14 miles). 


LISTER HOLMES & CO. 



































I DENCE standing in its own grounds. 3-4 reception 

: 7 bedrooms, bathroom. Garage. Fine views. Telephone: Telegrams: 

W + : : 

) — — a ie y the — 2267 (2 lines). Brutons, Glcucester. Surveyors and Valuers, Land and Estate Agents, 

eo 5 aia = ————— 7, PARK LANE, LONDON, W.1. Tcl.: May. 4416 7 

URNISHED HOUSE TO LET 

; HAMPSHIRE & SOUTHERN COUNTIES LAND, ESTATES AND OTHER 

C NINGDALE (Berks).—To LET, Furnished or 17, Above Bar, Southampton. WALLER & KING, F.A.1. PROPERTIES WANTED 

id furnished, detached HOUSE, charming situation and Business Established over 100 years. 

men ; private road by golf course ; 4 bedrooms, 2 recep- : ———T 7 = 

se ge usual oitces, sun porch ; good garden and 

“4 ® garden, orchard, greenhouse; telephone, ete. -ontaining chictly Softv is required 

Le t train service London, 45 minutes. Reasonable ALISBURY & DISTRICT .—ESTATE AGENTS. COpLANDS Cash. Will rene pM with or onneu 
MYDDELTON & MAJOR, F.A.1., Salisbury. frcehold—-C. H. SLAUGHTER «& Co., LTD., 17, St. Helens Place, 

London, E.C.3. (‘Phone: London Wall 5761.) 





St: * 4.646,” ¢/o COUNTRY LIFE Offices, 2-10, Tavistock 
{ ovent Garden, W.C.2. 
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Telephone: 


14, MOUNT STREET, WILSON & CO. Qiecensd 4b Chenin 


GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS, LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS 
BETWEEN DORKING AND HORSHAM. 400 FEET ABOVE SEA LEVEL 








RIGINAL TUDOR MANOR HOUSE. rich in old oak, with electric light, central heating, parquet floors, ete. 11 bedrooms, 4 reception, _ Garages. 
Stabling. Numerous Cottages. Exceptionally lovely old Gardens. Ornamental water. Home Farm with MODEL BUILDINGS FOR PEDIGREE HERD. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE with 120 ACRES.—Illustrated brochure of the Owner’s Agents, WILSON & CO., 14, Mount Street, W.1. 


AN UNPRECEDENTED BARGAIN 


BEAUTIFUL SMALL 
ESTATE of NEARLY se 
100 ACRES See 


In perfect country. 1 hour London. 
FOR SALE at HALF COST 


CHARMING 
PERIOD HOUSE 
newly deccrated and in perfect 
order, 123 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, 
4 reception rooms 

Main services. 

Central heating throughout. 
Garages and Outbuildings. 
Several Cottages. 
LOVELY GARDENS 
AND MEADOWLAND 
with fine trees. 

The sulject of great expenditure. 
One of the choicest properties in the 
market. 

Sole Agents, WILSON & Co., 14, 

Mount Street, W.1. 





























TO LET BY DIRECTION OF EXECUTORS 
ST BRIAVELS CASTLE (GLOS ) DEVON AND S. & Ww. COUNTIES Ipswich 15 miles, Framlingham 5}. Rural, unspoilt. 
’ . THE ONLY COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED REGISTER. SUF FOLK.- Gentleman’s ATTRAC TIVE COUNTRY 
Safe area. In seclusion of Wye Valley ~ RESiDE NCE , in well-timbered grounds of 9%) 
Price 2,6. ACRES. 3 reception, 6 bed, bath (h. and ce.) ; electricity. 
28 Tare mo Ww ” 2 Garages; hunter stabling. Tennis lawn; ornamental 
SELECTED LISTS FREE. water, 2 paddocks, Also old Tudor Cottage with i} 
RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., F.A.I., ia For Sale or to be Let.—-WoopcocK & SON, 
(Est. 1884.) EXETER. rie 
AT BARGAIN PRICE OF §&1,350. 
4 MILE FISHING. phemdooeap —— — were te — 
.—Fully modernised GE 11AN ESI- 
EVON Romantie spot, midst wooded glory of Lyd DENCE, high up with extensive views. 3 spacious 
Valley, 00ft. up; perfectly sheltered; mile ay reception, cloakroom, 5-6 bed, 2 modern bathrooms 
railway. SMALL SPORTING ESTA’ (h. and ¢.); wired for electricity (close by). Garage tor 
60 ACRES with profitable opportunities for MARKET 2 cars; hunter stabling. Attractively timbered grounds 
£2,500 GARDENING. MODERN HOUSE: of about 3 ACRES.—W oopcock & Son, Ipswich. 
2 reception, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, Central ee oh 


heating. Outbuildings.; pasture and woodland, intersected 
by stream, 


Rippon, BOSWELL & CO., Exeter. (4869.) 


PANORAMIC VIEW OVER STOUR VALLEY. 
. : Lovely Constable’s Country, near favoured village. 
MALL MEDIAVAL CASTLE, only 1} Acres, 8 miles Colchester, 14 Ipswich. 
inexpensive upkeep, comprising : Front hail, dining ENTLEMAN’S WELL-BUILT AND AT 
room, drawing room, chapel (or courtroom), smoking room, TRACTIVE RESIDENCE, occupying a unique site, 
dungeon, 9 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, ete., and usual quiet and secluded. Lounge hall, 2 other reception, 5 bed, 
domestic quarters, Water, drainage, and electric light. eee AND — COUNTIES bath (h. and ¢.); main electricity, ample water supply. 
L OLLOWAY, PRICE & CO. Garage 2 cars. Delightful Grounds, 3 paddocks, 7 ACRES 

MARKET HARBOROUGH in all. FREEHOLD ONLY £1,650. BARGAIN. 
. Inspected and most highly recommended by Woopcock 


and Son, [pswich. 











For further particulars apply : 
Messrs. J. CARTER JONAS & SONS, 
8, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, London, S.W.1. 


A .. 1809.) 
LAND AGENTS, AUCTIONEERS, VALUERS 




















TOTTENHAM 5, GRAFTON ST., 
COURT RD., W.! M A ee LTD. MAYFAIR, W.1 
(EUSTON 7000) 2 (REGENT 4685) 


HERTS, MOOR PARK 


Close to the station with frequent trains direct to the City 





EXPERT VALUERS 


MODERN AND ANTIQUE FURNITURE, 

PICTURES, SILVER, BOOKS, ETC., FOR 

INSURANCE, PROBATE, FAMILY 
DIVISION 


and West End. adjoining and overlooking the golf 


course 
TO BE LET OR SOLD, 


An Attractive Modern 
LABOUR-SAVING RESIDENCE 


containing 


AUCTION SALES OF FURNITURE 


LOUNGE HALL, DINING ROOM, LOUNGE CLOAK- 


ROOM. Si nae ” a 
+ BEDROOMS, BATHROOM and BEACONSFIELD, BUCKS 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD REPORTS AND VALUATIONS ON 











DOMESE OFFICES. The above very delightful HOUSE and GROUNDS of 
N Main Services ‘entral heatin« 1} ACRES, situate in the best part of this favourite district. x T 
All Ma sad Central heating. It has al modern comforts, central heating, fitted lavatory STRUCTURE 
basins, oak floors, ete. 
P P P . Hall, fine drawing room, dining room, 7 bed and 
Attractive inexpensive Gardens with deessine soome. © hethroome. GARAGES. CLAIMS FOR WAR DAMAGE 

direct access to golf course. Gardens include hard tennis court, and open on to 

beautiful woodland in rear. SCHEDULES OF FIXTURES AND FITTINGS 

Recommended by SoleAgents: MAPLE & Co., 5, Grafton a . wan “i 2 - . 

MAPLE & CO., as above. 





Further details of the Agents, MAPLE & Co., as above. [ greet, Old Bond Street, W.1. 
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moar, VOHN D. WOOD & CO. miei, 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 





Y DIRECTION OF THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE EARL OF ELDON. 


HAMPSHIRE 400 FEET To 550 FEET ABOVE SEA) 


BETWEEN WINCHESTER (6 MILES) AND PETERSFIELD (11 MILES); BISHOP'S WALTHAM 4 MILES. 
AS A WHOLE. FREEHOLD. 
THE EXCEPTIONAL RESIDENTIAL, AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING PROPERTY 


WELL KNOWN AS 


THE LONGWOOD ESTATE, extending to about 3,817 ACRES 


Comprising 

The Attractive : : a, A Charming Dower 
ELIZABETHAN i House 

STYLE MANSION 


and about 


445 ACRES OF VALU- 
ABLE COMMERCIAL 


Standing in a 


PARK OF 116 ACRES 


Also WOODS AND 
9 CAPITAL MIXED PLANTATIONS 
FARMS 


with good Houses and Home- 
steads and 
20 COTTAGES. 


THE WHOLE (EXCLUDING 
THE MANSION AND LANDS 
IN HAND AND SPORTING), 
PRODUCING A GROSS 
INCOME OF 


PER £1,791ANNUM 


646 Acres Longwood 
Warren. 
Accommodation Lands. 
SECONDARY RESIDENCE, 
25 other Cottages. 





WHICH WILL BE OFFERED FOR SALE BY AUCTION, BY MESSRS. JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 
ON WEDNESDAY, 25TH SEPTEMBER, 1940, AT 2 p.m. AT ST. JOHN’S ROOMS, BROADWAY, WINCHESTER 


Solicitors: Messrs. MAY, MAY & DEACON (temporary address), Tamerton, Brooklyn Road, Woking, Surrey. 
Surveyors: Messrs. PINK & ARNOLD, Wickham, Fareham, Hants (Telephone, Wickham 3130), and at Winchester (Telephone, Winchester 1574). 
Auctioneers: JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (Telephone, Mayfair 6341.) 





YORKSHIRE. WEST RIDING 


BETWEEN MANCHESTER AND YORK. 
AGRICULTURAL AND URBAN ESTATE OF 900 ACRES 
Income £2,092. Fixed Outgoings only £22 


20 FARMS AND SMALL HOLDINGS RANGING FROM 7—116 ACRES 
2 GOLF COURSES, A FEW COTTAGES AND SUNDRIES 


TO BE SOLD AS A WHOLE—PRIVATE VENDOR. 


Sole Agents: JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. (Telephone, Mayfair 6341.) 

















SOUTH DEVON 


IN AND ADJOINING THE LOVELY VALLEY OF THE DART. 


SHARPHAM ESTATE, ASHPRINGTON, TOTNES 


comprising : 


THE ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
WITH REAUTIFUL ORIGINAL ADAM STYLE DECORATIONS. DELIGHTFUL SITUATION. LOVELY GARDENS AND PARK OF ABOUT 20 ACRES. 


- 


— 
nse 








me, 
si - ie 5 se ‘ rea “ La Thy 
6 FARMS FROM 41 TO 339 ACRES. 3 SMALLHOLDINGS. 37 COTTAGES. THE DURANT ARMS. 
BEAUTIFUL BUILDING SITES. 78 ACRES OF WOODLANDS. MAGNIFICENT TIMBER. 


IN ALL ABOUT 1,276 ACRES 


Vhich will be offered for SALE BY AUCTION (unless sold previously meanwhile) at the ROYAL SEVEN STARS HOTEL, TOTNES, on TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 24th, 
at 2 p.m., by Messrs. RENDELLS, Chegford, Devon ; in conjunction with JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 
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BOURNEMOUTH : SOUTHAMPTON: 
ERNEST FOX, F.S.L., F.A.1. KO X & SONS ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.L, F.A.L. 


WILLIAM FOX, F.S.1. FAL ens T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.L, A.A.I. 
2 X, P.A.S.L, F.A.L. 

H. INSLEY-FOX, P.A.S.L, A.A.L. LAND AGENTS BRIGHTON : 

R. ALEC. HAMBRO. BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON— BRIGHTON A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 





A BEAUTIFUL SMALL RESIDENCE IN THE NEW FOREST 


BOUNDED PRACTICALLY ON ALL SIDES BY FOREST LANDS. 


Within a few miles of a main line Station with good service of trains to London. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
THIS PICTURESQUE 
TUDOR RESIDENCE 


6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, large 

lounge, dining room, hall, kitchen 
and offices. 
GARAGE. 

PRETTY THATCHED COTTAGE 
Main electric light. 
Company's gas and water. 
DELIGHTFUL GARDENS 
AND GROUNDS 
laid out with lawns, herbaceous and 
flower beds, excellent pastureland : 
the whole extending to an area 
of approximately 
7 ACRES 
—™ PRICE £4,500 FREEHOLD 








For particulars apply, Fox: & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


CORFE CASTLE, DORSET 


PEACEFULLY SITUATED IN THE FOLD OF THE DOWNS, ABOUT 1 MILE FROM THE OLD-WORLD AND HISTORICAL VILLAGE OF CORFE CASTLE: 


About 6 miles from Studland. Magnificent views are enjoyed from all the principal rooms. 





{ NEWLY ERECTED 3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 
am KITCHEN and OFFICES 
ARTISTIC FREEHOLD 
RESIDENCE 
MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
at Little Woolgarston, 


Corfe Castle 
° The site covers an area of just over 


BEAUTIFULLY CONSTRUCTED OF 1 ACRE 
ALL THE BEST MATERIALS. 
REDUCED PRICE 


£2,000 FREEHOLD 


5 BEDROOMS. 


2 BATHROOMS. 





Illustrated particulars may be obtained of Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bourncmouth. 


ON THE BORDERS OF THE NEW FOREST 


WITHIN 2 MILES OF A MARKET TOWN. 





Occupying a commanding site about 200ft. ; shibaeiae 

above sea level, with unspoiled views over ° 

the Avon Valley to the Purbeck Hills and 
Cranborne Chase. 


Garden Room. Wood House. 


Main water and electric light. 


Central heating. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 
THIS PICTURESQUE 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
designed by an Architect for his own 
occupation. 


ATTRACTIVE 
FORMAL GARDEN 


with herbaceous shrub and rose borders, 
lily pond, productive kitchen garden, 
a children’s paddling pool, orchard, paddocks, 
8 BEDROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS, : 
ete., the whole extending to an area of 


about 


5% ACRES 


RECEPTION ROOMS, 


COMPLETE DOMESTIC OFFICES. 





Price and full particulars may be obtained of Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





In an excellent Residential neighbourhood, with private entrance to a popular 18-hole Golf Course, and enjoying fine panoramic views over the links ; only 7 miles from Bournemouth. 
TO BE SOLD 

THIS CHOICE FREEHOLD PROPERTY, WITH COMFORTABLE RESIDENCE, IN PERFECT CONDITION, AND FITTED WITH ALL UP-TO-DATE CONVENIENCES 

OR : : 

at 


6 principal bedrooms, 5 maids’ 
rooms, dressing room, 4 bathrooms, 
4 reception rooms, housekeeper’s 
bedroom, oak- panelled entrance 
hall, studio or workshop, flower 
room, servants’ hall, kitchen and 
complete domestic ofitcce. 
Company’s electric light, mein water 
and drainage, central heating. 
Vita glass windows in all sitting 
rooms. 
3 heated garages, excellent cottage 
and chauffeur’s rooms; heated 
range of greenhouses, fruit room, 
: potting shed. 
eeeeeeeerebeee THE GARDENS AND 
GROUNDS 


are of unusual charm and character and are a special feature of the property. They are tastefully designed with Alpine rockery, lily garden (designed and laid out by R. Wallace and 
Co., Tunbridge Wells), herbaceous borders, beautiful shady walks, Shrubberies and a rhododendron avenue, rose garden ; natura) miniature lake and boathouse, artistic summe! 
house ; full-sized croquet lawn, bordered by clipped yew hedges ; walled kitchen garden, etc. ; the whole extending to an area of just over 


13 ACRES 


For full particulars and price, apply Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth, who can thoroughly recommend the Property to prospective purchasers. 
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ESTATE HARROD S OFFICES 


‘Phone: Ken. 1490. KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE, West Byfleet 


and Haslemere, 


ee ae 62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 eicoun aaeiain 
SUSSEX HEIGHTS c.4 


Away from Aerodromes, ete. Between Tunbridge Wells 
and East Grinstead. 


LUXURIOUSLY APPOINTED 
RESIDENCE 
Hall, 2 good reception rooms, downstair cloakroom, 
4 bed and dressing rooms (with lavatory basins, 
h. and ¢.), bathroom, complete offices. 
GOOD GARAGE. STABLING. 
Central heating. Electric light. Co.'s water, 
Telephone, ete. 
CHARMING GROUNDS; in all 35 ACRES, 
FOR SALE, OR TO LET FURNISHED 
OR UNFURNISHED 


(VAILABLE ON ADVANTAGEOUS TERMS, 








Harrops, Ltp., 62-64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tele: Kensington 1490, Extn. 806.) 





QUEEN ANNE FARMHOUSE c.3 CHARACTER, CHARM, COMFORT <4 
BETWEEN UXBRIDGE AND PINNER. PICTURESQUE OLD TUDOR HOUSE 
with a quantity of old oak, reputed to date back to 1503, 


KENT AND SURREY BORDERS 


Amidst rural surroundings, yet easy walk of Piccadilly Tube Station. 


3 RECEPTION, 5 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM. 3 miles from Oxted. 
P : a : LOUNGE HALL, 2 GOOD RECEPTION, 6 BED AND DRESSING, 
tak beams, open brick fireplaces and other features. Co.'s electric light and water. BATHROOM. OFFICES. 
Main drainage. SEPARATE ACCOMMODATION FOR MARRIED COUPLE. 
EXTENSIVE FARMERY, including tithe barns—suitable for dogs, poultry, BRICK-BUILT GARAGE. 
or conversion, All Companies’ convenienres. 
INEXPENSIVE GROUNDS 
ABOUT 3 ACRES with tennis court, fishpond, rockery, kitchen garden. 


IN ALL 4 ACRES 
REASONABLE PRICE FOR FREEHOLD MIGHT BE SOLD WITH A SMALLER AREA. 


spected ¢ PEE, > , : 2 _@ | { ro: SW . oe 
Inspected and recommended by HARRODS, LTD., 62 64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. Strongly recommended by Harkops, Lrp., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.L. 
(Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn, 825.) (Tele.: Kensington 1490, Eatn. S06.) 








3 
2 MILES OLD-WORLD TOWN OF HORSHAM SURREY & SUSSEX BORDERS c.4 


Amidst delightful rural surroundings, convenient to village. 1} miles from main line station. Under an hour from London. 
HOME OF REAL CHARACTER UNUSUALLY ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 
dating back about 400 years. INNER AND LOUNGE HALL, 2 RECEPTION, 7 BED AND DRESSING, 
3 RECEPTION, 5 BEDROOMS (all with h. and c¢.), 3 BATHROOMS. BATHROOM, COMPLETE OFFICES. 
Electric light. Central heatiny. Co.'s water. Electric light. Gas, Modern drainage. 
GARAGE (2 ears). . GARAGE AND OTHER USEFUL OUTBUILDINGS. 


Gardener's cottage. 
BEAUTIFUL PLEASURE GROUNDS 


tennis and other lawns. flowering shrubs, kitchen garden, paddock, ete. 


Large barn used as playroom, 
DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS 


with tennis and croquet lawns, 2 kitehen gardens, orchard, meadowland ; in all about 


5 ACRES. IN ALL ABOUT 5 ACRES 
TO BE LET FURNISHED ON VERY REASONABLE TERMS REASONABLE PRICE FREEHOLD 
HARRODS, LTp., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. Strongly recommended by the Joint Sole Agents: MWessts. HENRY SMITH & Co, 
(Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 807.) Horsham ; and HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompion Road, S.W.1. (Tele. : Kensing 


ton 1490, Extn. 306.) 








c.3 
BEAUTIFUL SURREY HILLS NEIGHBOURHOOD DORSET c.5 


CHARMING RESIDENCE TO BE LET FURNISHED ene Sane eee Nee, 
In a quiet unspoilt residential neighbourhood within easy reach of Tandridge, North SMALL MODERN RESIDENCE 


Downs, and other Golf Courses. . ss z 
situate in quiet village. 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 6 BEDROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS. 
2 RECEPTION, 4 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM. 


Modern conveniences. 


GARAGE. Central heating throughout. Cows electric light. ete. 


WELL-LAID OUT GARDENS GARAGE, ETC., and about } ACRE of ATTRACTIVE GARDEN, 


with tennis and other lawns, kitchen garden ; in all about 2 ACRES. 


FREEHOLD £2,000 
VERY MODERATE RENT IMMEDIATE INSPECTION, 


HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 


(Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 807.) HARRODS, LTbD., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 


(Tele.: Kensington 1490, Extn. &16.) 








EAST DEVON c.5 ON A DEVON ESTUARY c.2 


F . se - é ‘ } u t hillside with extensive views 
thout 20 miles from Exeter, within easy reach of the village church and ‘bus services, High up on a hillside with extensive views, 


S.R. Station, 34 miles. 500ft. above sea level, commanding glerious views. COMPACT DETACHED HOUSE 


8 BED AND DRESSING, 3 RECEPTION, 2 BATHROOMS, OFFICES. 3 RECEPTION, 5 BEDROOMS, DRESSING ROOM, BATHROOM, LARGE 
PLAYROOM. 





Nlectrie ; Sree 2 m pr Centr a ; ofe " a: 
Electric light. Excellent water supply. entral heating, ete. Wiiaian aaceine dana alas cite 


STABLING. GARAGE. GARDENS GARAGE AND OUTBUILDINGS. 
(RM BUILDINGS and about 25 ACRES OF GRASSLAND available if required, GARDENS AND GROUNDS OF ABOUT 1% ACRES. 
QUICK SALE FREEHOLD, £2,000 


(or offer). 


TO BE LET FURNISHED BY THE YEAR 


HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. Harrops, LTp., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
(Tele.: Kensington 1490, Extn. 816.) (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) 
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There is talk of farsine in Europe. Where Hitler 
rides—famine cannot be far behind. 


But Hitler does not ride here. 


The Harvest is being gathered here —and in the 
wide wheatfields of the Empire behind us. 


This is a blessing for which we must be grateful. 
But what keeps it for us? 


Our Air Force, our Army, our Navy, our Merchant 
Service—and you. 


Every time you are about to spend a shilling or a 
pound, and then decide instead to lend it to the country 
—you are adding to the great harvest of strength with 
which we shall beat Hitler. 


Money is the means of winning this war. It pays 
for convoys, Spitfires, mine-sweepers, sustenance, safety. 


And you have the money. Not much, perhaps. 
But if Britain’s golden meadows and Britain’s great 
defence measures are to win through—then what you 
have in your pocket, your purse, your pay-envelope, 
your pass-book, must be lent to the Government. 


Lend all you’ve got—by buying Savings Certificates, 


Defence Bonds or National War Bonds; or depositing 
in the Post Office or Trustee Savings Banks. 


Issued by The National Savings Committee, London 
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Hay Wrightson 41, New Bond Street, W.1 


MISS MARY ROSE CHARTERIS 


The wedding is arranged to take place to-day at St. Peter’s, Vere Street, W.1, of Miss Mary Rose Charteris and 
Mr. Roderic M. D. Thesiger, Welsh Guards, fourth son of the late Captain the Hon. Wilfred Thesiger, D.S.O. 
and Mrs. Reginald Astley. Miss Charteris is the third daughter of the Hon. Guy Charteris. 
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A WELCOME INCONSISTENCY 


ERHAPS the most exhilarating feature of Mr. Churchill’s 

latest full-dress speech to the Commons was his revelation 

of the fact that he has brought from the political arena 

to the Battle of the World his old contempt and disregard 
for Ministerial consistency. It has often been made a reproach 
to him; but never was it a more shining merit than to-day. 
We have known half a dozen Prime Ministers who would have 
nursed the Silent Column of John Bull through thick and thin 
because it was Sir So-and-so’s pet; who, against his better 
judgment, would have continued the Banshee Wailings to the 
crack of doom, because to do otherwise would have meant 
“letting down his technical advisers.’’ Mr. Churchill, with a 
superb gesture, sweeps eminent Civil servants and whilom 
colleagues into the ranks of those who may well be proud to have 
done their best, and then been content to let the Other Fellow 
have a shot. He himself uses his eyes and ears wherever he goes, 
and the result is the burial by night of the Silent Column, a few 
effective words on the subject of the Banshee Wailings, and, 
perhaps most important of all, a promise to reopen the whole 
question of insurance against air-raid damage. Here he has the 
Treasury, considered as an academic body, dead against him ; 
though Sir Kingsley Wood may by this time have infused a little 
human blood into the shrivelled veins of Lord Simon’s mortmain. 
Long before the Weir Committee was appointed and the Housing 
(Emergency Provisions) Act was framed, the late Chancellor 
had announced that the Government would have no truck with 
any insurance scheme for compensating air-raid damage. ‘The 
reason alleged for this sweeping decision was the (unpublished) 
estimate of probable damage provided by the Service departments. 
As the Prime Minister says, these figures have, so far, hardly 
justified themselves and, in the light of experience, there is good 
ground for reopening the whole question anew. It is said that 
there are more broken hearts than broken windows to-day in 
Whitehall. 

At the same time, it is important that Mr. Churchill’s new 
move should not be misunderstood. He would be the last to 
imply, at a time when, as he has warned us, the enemy’s greatest 
effort at destruction is in sight, that damage is likely to be measur- 
able in any definite area by the figures that obtained during the 
first twelve months of the war. ‘Throughout that period London 
escaped unscathed. She has since had good reason to know that 
her immunity was temporary. Other thickly built areas which 
have in the past been badly damaged find themselves, for the 
time being, out of the line of fire. Meanwhile, ‘‘ remote ”’ areas 
of the countryside within no great distance of ports and air stations 
find themselves the targets of almost daily attacks from the air. 
Mr. Churchill, we take it, has no desire to suggest that the chance 
of future damage in any particular area is likely to be small. 
What he does suggest is that when an account comes to be made 
at the end, the damage spread out evenly over the country will 
not necessarily be such as to prevent property-owners, with the 
Government’s assistance, making a satisfactory scheme which 
will guarantee them a reasonable degree of compensation, without 

the bugbear of the Treasury—doing “ financial injustice ” to 
other sections of the community. It is at least reassuring to 
find that since the Prime Minister made his declaration the 
property market has shown distinct signs of recovery. 


THE BATTLE OF LONDON 
LL eyes at the time of writing are fixed on the battle raging over 
London. Not its least significant aspect, to the historian, is that 
in the course of it a British sovereign has been under fire for the first 
time for nearly two hundred years—when George II led the British army 
to victory at Dettingen. King George himself is, of course, a veteran 
of the Battle of Jutland. A story that will be remembered of this week 
tells how, when the King was moving through the East End on Saturday 
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—just after Buckingham Palace had been bombed for the second time— 
a man in the crowd cried out: “ You are a great King.” ‘And you 
are a great people,’ replied His Majesty. Londoners have in truth 
“taken it ’’ in their own incomparable way—as all who can call them. 
selves Cockneys knew that they would. They have shown themselves 
worthy, too, of the magnificent response in all parts of the Empire to 
the appeals to support the Lord Mayor’s Fund for, this time, our own 
homeless but indomitable citizens. Nor, when so many have lost their 
all, is it inopportune to recall the great thankfulness with which it w 

heard on Sunday that a bomb disposal unit had succeeded in removin; 
the menace to St. Paul’s. "To all who use London’s river and stree 

these days, the calm majesty of Wren’s dome bearing aloft the gre 

cross stands in all truth for Christian reason. The names of Lieutena?+ 
Davies’s heroic men, who with their fellows have done their dauntle. s 
duty in many another grim hole, should be blazoned for ever on tl» 
Cathedral’s walls. 


ROYAL CHAPELS 


Nag time-bomb at Buckingham Palace came near to destroying tl 
private apartments of the King and Queen, of which the windoy 
were shattered. It partly demolished a pavilion at the north corne 
a conservatory converted as a covered swimming pool. Nash original 
planned four of these pavilions, one at each corner of the Palace. On! 
the two flanking the garden front remain; that at the north end 
the main front was never built, and its opposite number was remove 
by William IV to Kew in 1836, where it is now the Aroid Hous 
These pavilions are surrounded by Portland stone columns that forme 
the screen at the front of Carlton House in Pall Mall, designed by Hen: 
Holland, but, as there were not enough of them to go round, they we: 
supplemented with new columns of Bath stone. The west pavilior 
destroyed in the second attack, was converted by Queen Victor 
into the private chapel, and is where the King and Quee 
attend Divine Service when in residence. It is thus more closel 
associated with King George and Queen Elizabeth than any other « 
the Chapels Royal except that in Windsor Great Park. This unpreter 
tious little building, to which reference is often made in the new 
stands in the grounds of Royal Lodge. 
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CONSOLATIONS OF ADVERSITY 


ONDONERS seem only to blossom out into their charming selv« 

in exceptional times—public rejoicings or calamities. The incon- 
veniences of London lately are almost compensated by the agreeableness 
of one’s fellows in shelter or train. Intermittent bombing has, in one 
sense and one only, had the same effect on Londoners’ morale as on 
some of their houses: it has broken down the fagade of convention, 
preoccupation, or whatever it is, and revealed the cheerful, sensible 
nature within. Since most of them pass disturbed nights, and some 
have had their homes damaged or destroyed, their demeanour and 
turn-out—as neat and trim as a Sunday morning—is altogether admir- 
able. The countryman coming to London may at first be somewhat 
appalled to see heaps of wreckage, roped-off streets, here and there a 
crater. But soon the spirit of all those who are cheerfully carrying on 
turns depression to elation. There are pathetic spectacles, of happy 
little suburban homes destroyed, where the gardens in the rest of the 
row are still bright with autumn flowers, or the trim Georgian fagades 
of the older suburbs now interrupted by some heap of rubble. Yet 
even the shattering of thousands of windows has its compensation, 
if it is not frivolous to name it. What a flood of much-needed light 
will be let into Wren’s City churches where much of the Victorian stained 
glass is blown in, as has already happened in the case of about ten. 
Fortunately, as yet, little worse than broken windows has befallen 
Wren’s churches. But St. Mary Abchurch roof and steeple are 
damaged, and St. Magnus the Martyr near London Bridge has a hole in 
the roof of anaisle. St. Stephen, Walbrook, the loveliest of them all, is 
structurally unhurt. 


MOUNTED MESSENGERS 
T was a chance acquaintance in a shelter who produced a picturesque 
record of bygone London—and not so far bygone: the days when 
newspapers maintained mounted messengers to bring the latest Parlia- 
mentary reports from Westminster to Fleet Street. The Guardian 
must have been the last to keep up this ancient service. Its offices were 
also more conveniently situated, being on the site of the Strand Palace 
Hotel, than the remoter lords of Fleet Street. Its cavalier might be 
seen nightly clattering up Whitehall, so the man in the air-raid shelte: 
said, up till the time of the last war. 


VEGETABLES FOR THE TROOPS 


baer at the beginning of the war, Lord Bledisloe made a vigorot 
appeal for the immediate development of vegetable giowing i 
country allotments and in cottage gardens, Lady Denman at once pt 
in a caveat reminding us of what had happened during a similar campaig 
during the latter years of the last war. Village folk all over the countr: 
she said in effect, devoted themselves earnestly to increasing productio! 
and were terribly disappointed when they found that, though the 
were able to dispose of large quantities of fruit and vegetables in the 
own villages, there were no arrangements in existence for the prop 
disposal of the much greater surplus in convenient areas where the 
was real need for it. Since the present war began, the necessary arrang 
ments have, we believe, been made in many cases by the Women 
Institutes and other agencies. In a recent issue of The' Times, howeve , 
Mr. G. W. Olive, whose work in the interests of agricultural educati¢ 1 
is well known to readers of CouNTRY LIFE, points out a market for cotta; 2 
vegetables which is being entirely neglected. In the neighbourhood ! 
Salisbury Plain an organisation has been created for the marketing at 1 
disposal of fruit and vegetables to the troops, but, says Mr. Oliv , 
though in a few cases the efforts have met with success, in the ma 1 
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THE CHAPEL ROYAL, WINDSOR GREAT PARK 


‘y have been unavailing because of apathy, ‘“‘ red-tape’’ and other 
ficulties which have blocked the path. Even the tin-opener, which 
yuld have had a summer holiday, has been much too busy. _ Apart from 
s rather unsatisfactory attitude on the part of the military.authorities, 
‘ must not forget that disappointment on the part of country folk 
is year is likely to lead to decreased production next year when the 
tual need will be more acutely felt. 


\/ILL CHELMSFORD BREAK THE RECORD? 


";*,HE Red Cross Agriculture Fund is going strong in all counties, 
4 but especially in Essex. With the despatch, recently, of a further 
cheque for £1,000 to the Fund, the Essex total now stands at £7,129. 
With sales to be held this month at Chelmsford, Stansted, and Maldon, 
the county hopes to go well above the £10,000 mark. The Chelmsford 
sale may turn out to be a record-breaker. Some very fine Jersey, 
Aberdeen-Angus and Friesian pedigree stock have been given for 
auction. Close on a score of heifers, a number of young bulls, a dozen 
or more bull and heifer calves, three or four score of sheep and lambs, 
and a large number of pigs and poultry, should make a good-looking 
sale yard. Chelmsford is going en fete for the occasion. The Ladies’ 
——— has organised a number of activities in connection with 
the sale. 


HOP-PICKING CARRIES ON 


HOSE townspeople who take their holidays a-picking hops were 
not sO numerous as customary at the beginning of picking this 
year. The distractions of the time are sufficient explanation for this, 
without the alleged activities of Fifth Columnists in spreading rumours 
that all the hops had been destroyed so that there would be no demand 
for pickers. Those districts which depend on “ travellers ’’ have had 
less difficulty than some Kentish areas. The gipsies have duly arrived 
in their wagons (not caravans, please, when speaking with a traveller), 
and good progress has been made with harvesting an excellent crop. 
In most areas the local troops have been drafted in to give a hand. 
In one garden Canadians, Maoris and a detachment of R.A.M.C. 
engaged in friendly rivalry ; the two latter made a near thing of it, 
the Canadians being strange to the job. But what they lacked in skill 
they made up for in the peculiar transatlantic speciality of wisecracks, 
to the huge diversion of their rustic neighbours. 


SONNET: TO THE GERMAN PEOPLE, SEPTEMBER, 1940 


God’s pity on you, regimented slaves, 

Who work your master’s foulness on the land, 

Poison with treachery the friendly waves, 

And taint the heavens with murder at command. 

The shattered cities, flaming to the skies, 

The desolation of the fatherless, 

The staring hatred in unnumbered eyes, 

These are your trophies in the wilderness. 

For these you trade imperishable things, 

Liberty, truth and kindness by the way, 

And lose Eternity’s inheritings 

In fevered grasping at a waning day. 

Listen, and tremble, to our battle cry, 

Behold, we live—and you can only die! 
RICHARD ELwes. 


\RM WAGES: THEIR EFFECTS 


\7HAT effect is the new minimum 48s. wage having on farms ? 

There is no doubt that in a good many cases the effect is being 
make it economical to buy a tractor where it did not pay before. In 
3 sense, a measure intended to benefit the farm worker is reacting 
‘ourably on the manufacturer—or would do so were he free to meet 
the demands made on him. Yet, as our Agricultural Correspondent 
nts out, there are no signs of men being dismissed. There is more 
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than enough work for all the regular men plus such new machinery as 
the farmers can afford, which thus represents so many extra hands. 
What the position will be when the war-time urgency for food production 
ceases to apply is another matter. It will be one of the foremost after- 
war problems. High farm wages can only be paid for by high production 
and high prices, which postulates either a high degree of protection or, 
a bigger and more hopeful alternative, a compulsory standard of hus- 
bandry overseas. It has been cheap wheat production that has created 
the ‘“‘ Dust Bowl ” of the Middle West and is likely to denude similarly 
the Prairie Provinces of Canada. Eventually it spzlls new Saharas. 
Britain, as chief consumer, can economically maintain a higher standard 
of life on farms at home and, by the same process, limit the output of 
the overseas wheatlands. It involves a vast and elaborate system of 
agreements and controls, but it is immensely worth while. 


AU REVOIR TO CRICKET 


AST Saturday’s match at Cheltenham brought an end to “ big 
cricket ’’ for this season, nor has the game been unworthy of that 
epithet, for it has been played by many distinguished cricketers, under 
their new titles, and has produced much dashing and exciting play. 
It has given us new teams such as the British Empire Eleven ; it has 
given some admirable club cricketers their first chance of playing in 
good company, such as Mr. Parslow of Chingford, whose name is now 
so well known ; it has brought to many spectators a little respite and 
happiness in their familiar haunts. Some day one of the programmes 
of a match at Lord’s during this summer will be a valued memorial, 
with its advice to take shelter from shrapnel and splinters under the 
concrete stands or, if preferred, in an adjacent synagogue. That is 
certainly new, and so, unless we are mistaken, is the statement on the 
card now before us: ‘‘ Buccaneers won the toss.’’ That piece of 
information was surely not given in old days of peace, and shows that 
the M.C.C. have a fine progressive spirit. 


A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


A False Nose on Parade—Billeting Damage—Distracted Fishermen—’Ware Wire 
By Major C. S. Jarvis 


Y story of the insubordinate battery commander of artillery, 
who reminded the General he had not seen the rear rank 
yet, has refreshed the memories of several readers of COUNTRY 
LiFE who knew him, and who have given me further details 
of this buffooning officer’s amusing career. I am told that 

on one occasion when there was a big parade of troops in an Indian 
cantonment, this officer caused consternation among the generals at 
the saluting base by leading his battery past at the gallop wearing an 
enormous pink false nose. 

When called up afterwards to explain his extraordinary behaviour 
he stated that he had examined Queen’s Regulations most carefully, 
but could find nothing in them forbidding the wearing of false noses 
on parade. He pointed out that the major of another battery was 
wearing a glass eye, that the colonel of the brigade had a complete set 
of false teeth, his own sergeant-major sported a dyed moustache, and 
he felt therefore that he was merely following a general custom of the 
Service by donning a false nose. 


* * 
* 


HE reminder that during the winter months accommodation will 
have to be found in occupied and unoccupied houses for a large 
number of men at present under canvas will cause some householders 
to hope that, if this is the case, the authorities will take some adequate 
steps to see that houses are not damaged unnecessarily. 

The general behaviour of the British Army during the first year 
of war has never been so high nor so exemplary, but their treatment 
of private property when used as billets in many cases leaves much to 
be desired. I have seen several houses, after three or four months’ 
occupation by troops, reduced to little more than shells, for bannisters 
of the stairs and wainscoting have gone, the flooring round the fireplaces 
burned out, and every pane of glass, often the frames as well, have 
disappeared. And as a matter of course the posts of the drive gates 
have been knocked down by military vehicles. When some twenty men 
occupy a small house a certain amount of minor damage is unavoidable, 
but the ruin caused to property in many cases seems quite unnecessary 
if more careful supervision were exercised. 

The constant sudden moves of troops is a contributory cause, as 
battalions, batteries and companies move from one village to another 
at a few hours’ notice, and arrive at their new quarters with no notice 
at all. In these circumstances no proper take-over and hand-over to 
fix responsibility for damage done is possible, and troops therefore more 
or less unconsciously adopt the attitude that ‘‘ no one misses a slice off 
a cut cake.’”’ All this, however, will have to be paid for some day, and 
it is a pity to add to our war bill unnecessarily. 

In peace-time officers in charge of barracks are not so lenient, and 
the happiest man I have ever seen was our Quartermaster on the day before 
we vacated our quarters in Kasr-el-Nil Barracks, Cairo. A sudden 
cloud of dust heralded the approach of a miniature tornado, which 
roared up the Nile, blew in many of the windows, felled the dining- 
tents, and above the roar of the gale could be heard the crash of broken 
crockery and falling pots and pans. 

“Thank God for that,’’ said the Quartermaster piously ; “‘ that’s 
let me out. I shall now be able to get away with everything.” 

* * 


ROUT fishing is a pastime that demands undivided attention, 
for if, while making a cast, one takes one’s eyes off the water for 

an unguarded fraction of a second, this will coincide invariably with 
a whole-hearted rise from the good one we have been hoping for all 
the evening. All we will ever see when we look back to the water 
again is the end of the gut sunk below the surface, and wide and heavy 
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rings diverging from the spot where once the fly had floated. 

I had a particularly distracting evening’s fishing this week, as 
there was a series of air-battles taking place overhead, and it was difficult 
to concentrate one’s entire attention on the water with the roar of 
engines above and now and again the splutter of machine-gun fire 
or the crack of anti-aircraft shells. Also it seemed highly incongruous 
that a man should be engaged in the essentially peaceful sport of fishing 
while, two thousand feet above, better men were fighting for their 
(and some of them for our) lives. The situation was made more dis- 
tracting by the presence of a Shorthorn bull in the field who resented 
my intrusion. He followed me down the whole way, rumbling and 
roaring with irritation and tearing up sods of turf with his horns. It 
is exceedingly difficult to drop the fly in the right spot when one has 
to keep one eye on a bull to see that he is still maintaining a suitable 
distance, and the other on an errant cast that a strong north-west breeze 
is deflecting, and on two occasions, through too close attention to fishing, 
I had to take to the water to avoid the bull’s rush. It is hardly necessary 
to add that the bull was in occupation of the one reach of river not 
shrunken to a trickle by the drought and the only stretch where trout 
were rising. 

The farmer, who came up later with his cowman, apologised, and 
told me he was a young bull and ‘‘ haven’t hurt nobody yet,” but there 
seemed something ominous about that qualifying adverb “ yet.”” Every 
young bull has to make his start in life sooner or later, and I could not 
help the feeling that, when the time came to make his ’prentice effort, 
a fisherman facing the other way and armed with a 60z. trout rod 
would be a far more satisfactory target than an aggressive and experi- 
enced cowman with a sft. ash staff in his hand and the ability to hit a 
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NOTHER distraction from which the fisherman suffers is wire— 
barbed wire—and often I wonder who has cause to hate it most : 
the soldier, the angler, or the fox-hunter. The soldier’s attitude 
towards it, of course, depends entirely on whether it is hostile or friendly 
—that is to say, if he has to scramble through it with machine-gun bullets 
crackling round his ears, or sit behind festoons of it and allow it to 
protect him from the enemy. Whatever may happen, I feel certain that 
the discomfort it causes him in the first contingency easily outweighs 
any satisfaction he may obtain from it in the second. 

To the chalk-stream angler it is an ever-present curse, as, wit! 
his eyes fixed on the water for rising fish, he walks into hidden stretche; 
of it in the rushes. He tears his breeches and his landing-net on it ; - 
almost every fence he surmounts, and ofttimes a solitary strand of 
across a shallow to prevent cattle straying means disaster when a heay - 
fish goes down-stream. 

The fox-hunter, of course, goes purple in the face at the mentio 
of wire, and hopes that its inventor is in the hottest part of the hereaft: 
from which he will never emerge. ‘“‘ Bridoon,” writing in CouNTR 
LIFE some months ago, expressed the hope that after the war barbe . 
wire might be too expensive for the farmer to buy. The vainest of a 
vain hopes, for along some 500 miles of our coast to-day are mazes of 
in a variety of patterns suggestive of jig-saw puzzles and cross-stitc 
patterns. Whatever the impoverished farmer may be unable to purchas 
at the conclusion of hostilities, wire will certainly not figure on the lis: 
for it will be there for the cost of removal ; and where the fox-hunte 
and the angler in the past met single strands they will in the futur 
encounter festoons in a bristling hedge, for{with all its many fauli 
barbed wire remains the most effective and most economical of a 





soft bovine nose at the right moment. 


CELTIC DAYLIGHT 


IDLE THOUGHTS OF A SOLDIER IN IRELAND 
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UCH as I love the sight and sound 

of wide English acres rippling with 

yellow wheat, I have a_ peculiar 

longing for the haphazard Celtic 
patchwork of small fields, pieced 

together and shaped by ancient pads or barrier 
outcrops of rock. There is something almost 
spiritual about fields thus shaped that dates 
back to the age of faith which first made those 
stony paths, still trodden by pilgrims, to chapel 
and shrine ; and the age of folk-law when a 
man’s word and ancestry proved a better claim 
to his land than a lawyer’s bond. Had I been 
alive while England was being industrialised 
and her fields being enclosed for improved 
farming I would have fought with all my being, 
even if the most I could do was to turn poacher, 
against that stealing of a poor man’s land by 
the rich in the name of Progress. ; 
Once I read in a history book that the 
Celts were upland farmers living in scattered 
farms or hamlets, whereas the Anglo-Saxon 
settlers, who drove them west, were valley 
farmers who liked the flat, heavy, fertile plains 
of Britain and lived all together in villages. 
To prove the permanence of this in England 
to-day there were facsimiles from Ordnance 
maps of a few square miles of Cornwall and 
Leicestershire. ‘The Coraish map was a hiero- 
glyph of lanes and contours and isolated farms : 
while the Leicestershire map was a blank sheet 
ruled with straight roads and sparsely dotted 
with villages. Both countrysides are good to 
look at, and a man need ask little more of life 
than to have been born in a big, rambling 
farmhouse embowered in trees and turreted 
with stacks, lapped round with the green waves 


cattle barriers. 


and brown furrows of its broad, well fenced 
fields, and echoing to the jingle of red and 
blue carts and stalwart teams, as spick and 
span as nursery Dobbin in his toy cart, plodding 
past the open door. 

But for one picture like that 1 have dozens 
of miniatures from the Celtic west : a white- 
washed mountain cottage, snugly thatched 
against Atlantic gales and sheltering under a 
lee wall the year’s stack of turf; the stone- 
paved living-room full of children and animals 
and the tang of turf smoke that is incense to 
the household gods ; a woman stirring the pot 
over the open fire, and a greybeard philosopher, 
with the eyes of a child, sitting in the chimney 
corner ; built in beyond the hearth a four- 
poster bed, like a tall boxful of curtainea 
mystery ; on the rough walls a Roman calendar 
and those pagan emblems plaited from the 
last sheaf of the harvest. ‘‘ Himself,’ perhaps, 
will be up the mountain, ploughing a slope so 
steep that he has to zigzag up and plough only 
downhill ; or turning the whole field with a 
turf spade, followed greedily by the ducks ; 
cutting rushes for thatching, or bracken for 
bedding, or turf up on the bog. 

But these are generalisations. Clear 
pictures I have of an old woman who lived alone 
with. her dog half way up a mountain and told 
fortunes from teacups. You provided the tea 
and cakes, she shared it with you and then read 
your cup. As you sat in the one room by the 
glowing fire and, in the silence, listened to the 
tick of the wooden clock and the wind humming 
in the thatch, and looked around at the crude 
heirlooms of furniture and crockery, and then 
at the wrinkled old woman in her faded blue 








(Above) THE WRINKLED OLD WOMAN IN 
HER FADED BLUE DRESS 

(Left) A WHITEWASHED MOUNTAIN 

COTTAGE SNUGLY THATCHED AGAINST 


THE ATLANTIC GALES 


dress staring into the cup, the magic of the 
world seemed to come, with pentecostal rush, 
into the quiet compass of these four walls and 
fill you with the pulsing life that roars in cities 
and breathes in the hollow hills, that surges 
in the sea and dimples in the green stillness of 
a holy well, that wantons with golden youth 
and dreams in silvered age. And when at 
last the old woman dragged her eyes away 
from the visions in the cup and fixed you with 
them, and you stared into their depths and 
listened to her prophecies, there was about he: 
a memory of Revelations—that voice of many 
waters, and eyes a flame of fire and in her hand 
the seven stars. 

She was in no such mystic mood, though 
the next time we met her harvesting wit! 
other women in her neighbour’s field. Diffi 
dently we joined them and learnt how to bin 
sheaves, while the farmer grinned from hi 
high seat behind the reaper or bent, with ai 
the company of saints and a bit of string t 
aid him, over his crazy machine. 

“It’s the grand holiday to be out in th 
harvest field !”’ cried the old woman, brushin; 
the hair out of her eyes and laughing as i 
possessed with the joy of the earth. So we ben 
our backs all morning among the shining corr 
with the heather hills above us and the glean 
of the lough below. 

Everywhere in these Celtic countries yo 
find man at one with the earth, unambitiou 
to exploit it for wealth so long as it yields hin 
a livelihood. This I believed to be universall: 
true till I talked with a fat, jolly farmer wh« 
had no superstitions and told me with gust 
of how men had come and pulled down, witl 
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impunity, a standing stone in his field and cut 
it up into a hundred tombstones at £10 a stone. 
But even he, hard-boiled as he was, pointed 
out a white rock half way up the hill which 
was called the Goose’s Eye, and was white- 
washed and watched by the men at work in 
the valley till the setting sun cast his shadow 
on it and they knew it was time to go home. 
And he showed us the cottage where the mason 
lived who had cut the stone for the great statue 
of St. Patrick that towers, dazzling white, above 
the lakes and islands and whin-gold hills of 
the land he converted. 

So every mound and cottage and ruin has 
its story and is haunted by pale ghosts of the 
famine or of “‘ the trouble,’’ or green memories 
of sons and daughters in America. The brindled 
cow keeps her calf in the tiny flower-embroi- 








CA tYING TURF 
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THE HAPHAZARD CELTIC PATCHWORK OF SMALL FIELDS 


dered meadow; the donkey hangs his head 
over the half-door and blows upon the family ; 
pigs and fowls and turkeys crowd the paths, 
and the crane stands unmolested by his pool 
in the bog. Thorn trees grew inviolate, and 
of an evening the fiddler comes and plays squeaky 
jigs in the rushlight. 

Is it fantastic to think of this backward 
peasant population as an outpost of man’s 
struggle against the super-efficient mechanised 
civilisation which, with false slogans of pro- 
gress, rolls out individuality and develops a 
land till factories flourish and agriculture 
decays ? Perhaps the Celts have always known 
they lived the good life, from the days when 
they compared their way with the way of the 
Roman who came and marched his legions up 
the new, straight valley roads ; or the way of 
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the Saxon raider, turned domestic, who settled 
in the empty plains and developed his open- 
field system ; and we to-day, do we not share 
their feelings as we watch another wave of 
German invaders overwhelm Europe in a flood 
of mass-mesmerised efficiency ? 

These are but idle thoughts of a soldier 
home on sick leave, but, born of the enchanted 
air about him, they are healing thoughts, for 
they show we are fighting for something that 
has little to do with black-coated plutocracy. 
As my little boy excitedly told me when I 
arrived : ‘‘All the hedges here is full of treasures 
eatables, flowers, fruit, jest like a toy shop !” 
And that is just what it is like, this ancient 
land with the novelty of a toy-shop, and the 
innocence and gaiety of childhood on its 
brow. G. RK. 3. 









GOLDEN PLOVER 


Written and Illustrated by 
ERIC J. HOSKING 


HERE are few more lovely sounds to be heard 

during spring on the Scottish moors than the 

golden plover’s courtship song. The rather 
plaintive notes greet the traveller as the male 

golden plover flies, in a wide circle, over his 

head, calling and singing. As soon as the first notes 
begin the very rapid wing-beats slow down and become 
almost tern-like, then they die down even more until it 
seems almost impossible that the bird can remain in 
the air. At first I wondered whether these actions 
were due to a change of air current, but I noticed that 
immediately the song stopped the wing-beats resumed 
their normal speed. Subsequent observation confirmed 
that these wing movements always coincided with 
the song and were part of the courtship display. 
Another noteworthy feature of the Scottish golden 
plover is the dark face and rather more striking plumage 
than that to be seen on certain English and Welsh 
moors, and I consider that these heads must be inter- 
mediate between the northern and southern varieties. 
I was fortunate enough to find a nest on low 
moorland, but this was not until after incubation had 
started and I was, therefore, uncertain when the hatch 
would take place. Many long periods were spent 
inside a hide watching, but little of interest took place 
at first, then the bird whose turn it was to brood 
came back very shortly after the hide was occupied 
and remained on the eggs the whole time. I soon 
noticed, though, that both the adult birds shared in 
the incubation ; but the male—recognised by his much 
darker breast and stomach feathers and rather more 
defined colouring—had shorter spells and, if disturbed, 
Was more reluctant to come back. Often the hen would 
brood for as long as four and a half hours at a time, 
but the cock rarely stayed for more than three and a 
half hours. On one occasion, while the hen was 
brooding, the cock alighted near by and came running towards 
the nest, whistling as he did so. Stopping when only some three 
feet from the hen, he turned, made a short détour and came round 
between the hide and the nest. These actions suggested that he 
wished to relieve the hen, but if this was the case the hen was 
not ready to leave. The cock went away but soon returned, 
walked towards the hen, and, when he was less than two feet from 


THE GOLDEN PLOVER WITH THREE OF HER 


DURING 
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THE CHANGE-OVER THE THIRD CHICK HATCHED 


her, she jumped up suddenly from the nest, ran rapidly for two or 
three yards and then leapt into the air. The cock came on to 


brood, and I noticed that from his back protruded a large white 
feather which had become displaced and looked very conspicuous 


against the rest of his lovely brown and golden feathers. The 
hen did not fly very far and came to rest on the top of a small 
tussock of mossy grass, where she preened her feathers. The 


CHICKS. EACH WALKS OFF IN A DIFFERENT 


DIRECTION 
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The male was recognised by his much darker breast and 
stomach feathers and rather more defined colouring 


cock was not quite so happy brooding, and would frequently call 
to his mate. In doing this he opened his mouth very wide, raised 
the tongue so that during part of the call at least it was pressed 
against the roof of his mouth, and appeared to draw in air. At 
the end of the call there was a sharp, unexpected click made, 
I imagine, by the sudden closing of the bill. 

Two of the four eggs showed the first signs of chipping on 
May 14th, and it was expected that the hatch would take place 
about forty-eight hours later. But this calculation proved to be 
a long way out, as the first two eggs did not hatch until the early 
morning of the 18th. The chipping to hatching period varies a 
great deal even in the same species of bird, and I have often won- 
dered whether the parent birds have any conscious control over it. 
This is an aspect of ornithology upon which I can find few refer- 
ences, and it does not appear to have been the subject of much 
scientific investigation. 

Golden plover chicks are by far the most beautiful that I 
have ever seen. "They are covered in a gorgeous down, flecked 
and speckled with pure gold and yet, in spite of this apparently 
brilliant colouring, they do harmonise in a remarkable way with 
the surrounding vegetation on these moors, on which there is 
found a large quantity of a golden yellow moss intermixed with 
the dried grass and heather. 

As we approached the nest for the first time after the hatching 
the hen golden plover became very much excited and never went 
more than some twenty yards away. While we stood by the side 
of the nest she came nearer, then turned and flopped away, feigning 
serious injury. I had not been left in the hide for more than two 
or three minutes, and my wife had not retired more than twenty 
yards, when the hen ran directly to the nest and settled over the 





“The cock took some time to settle over the remaining egg 
and the three chicks, and appeared ill at ease. Suddenly he 
picked up the large portion of the shell ” 


““ With a struggle, a chick staggered to its feet and leaned 
against its mother’s body ” 


two eggs and two chicks without the least hesitation. The two 
chicks, although they were still wet when I first saw them, soon 
dried and were not content to stay under the cover of their mother’s 
body. Presently a small head appeared and, with a struggle, a 
chick staggered to its feet and leaned against its mother’s body 
until strength was gained. 

The hen remained at the nest for some while, and then the 
cock approached silently and called suddenly from a few yards 
away. He called and immediately the hen ran from the nest 
and the cock came forward. At that same moment, and before 
the cock actually reached the nest, I noticed the third chick kick 
the top from its shell and come sprawling out into the open. 
The cock took some while to settle over the remaining egg and 
the three chicks, and appeared ill at ease. Suddenly he picked 
up the large portion of the shell and flew directly from the nest. 
He flew round in a circle, and arrived back at the nest within a 
minute, minus the shell. 

One of the prettiest sights to be witnessed took place soon 
after the hen had taken over again. The three chicks were now 
quite strong and went for short walks on their own. It was 
interesting to note that each chick went in a different direction, 
one going eastwards, another westwards, while the third came 
towards the hide. I think that this tendency to scatter is probably 
an instinctive means of protection. As I have already mentioned, 
these golden plover chicks harmonise very well with the surround- 
ings, but if three or four chicks huddled together they would become 
comparatively conspicuous to passing crows, whereas a single chick 
would pass unnoticed. Whether this deduction is correct or not 
I cannot say, but every time they strayed the same separation 
took place. 





“He opened his mouth very wide, raised the tongue so that 


during part of the call at least it was pressed against the roof 
of his mouth, and appeared to draw in air” 








BAHAMAS 


WHERE COLUMBUS DISCOVERED AMERICA 
By ROSITA FORBES 


One of the United States’ 
new naval bases is to be 
in the Bahamas Islands, 
which to most English 
people mean the pleasure- 
beaches of Nassau. In this 
article the author describes 
one of the lesser islands, 
yet historically the most 
important of all, since it 
was there that the New 
World was discovered. 


ok 


WANDERING Jew discovered 
the first sea-scraps of America, 
Columbus’s landfall was the 
island of San Salvador in the 

Bahamas group, and on the site of it a 
rough stone column has been erected by 
a Chicago newspaper. This wind-swept 
beach heard the first Mass said in the 
Western world. Columbus knelt between 
the banners of Ferdinand and Isabella and 
the crozier of the Inquisition—symbols to 
which the free thought of Democracy was 
‘““a most persistent pestilence.” Now 
the wheel of fortune has turned full 
circle, and all the mistakes of Columbus 
for he thought that in the Bahamas he 
had discovered Japan—have led at last 
to one of the United States’ naval bases 
being prepared among these islands while 
Uncle Sam keeps an eye upon the land 
that Columbus thought was here. 
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LANDFALL 





«SEAS ALL THE COLOURS OF JEWELS SPILT INTO WINE” 


The islands are now far more like 
what they must have been for Columbus 
than for the gentlemen in high stocks and 
tight-fitting coats who brought their 
bonneted ladies from New York and the 
Southern States. To-day, in the place of 
the Indians, tall, brown-skinned children 
of the morning whom Columbus described 
as “the most pleasant people on earth,” 
there are whole-wheat-bread coloured folk 
with Africa still in their veins. They are 
simple and slow and frightened of spirits 
at night. There is no end to their fears 
except when they are on the sea. Then 
they sail fearlessly into the fiercest gales. 
“If de Lawd wants you, den you mus’ 
surelee drown,” they say, “ but you can’t 
die till de Lawd says so.” Thus com- 
forted, they go out in their battered craft 
with canvas split and patched, navigating 
“by the bottom ” when they are inside 





LANDFALL OF COLUMBUS ON SAN SALVADOR 





They are sea-sick when they 
are not at sea. ‘“ How do you earn a 
living ashore?” I asked. ‘‘ We mostly 
waits for it to happen, Ma-arm,” replied 
a charming berry-brown person in an 
American teamster’s shirt. 

On San Salvador, the small, square, 
stalwart white houses are clamped close 
upon the rocks, like molluscs. Spears of 
sisal, which was once an important island 
crop, have strayed into the lanes, where 
they now stand sentinel. There are a few 
huts made of sun-baked earth and grass 
or palmetto thatch which must be direct 
descendants of the dwellings inhabited 
by Columbus’s Lucayans. And when, 
in single file, a procession of coloured 
folk walk, straight and supple, out of the 
bush, with loads on their heads, it is as 
if history repeated itself. For Christo- 
pher’s first chronicler, Bishop las Casas, 
relates how the Lucayans came from 
their forests to welcome the visitors from 
Heaven in their winged ships. They wore 
nothing at all except tufts of wild cotton 
stuck in their nostrils and—in the case of 
chiefs—tokens of gold round their necks. 
They brought fish, fruits and spices to 
exchange for the hawks’ bells which 
Christopher’s sailors offered instead of 
coins. ‘These bells were always popular 
among the Indians. So were gloves and 
shirts. ‘These the Lord High Admiral 
gave to the headmen, and he had an 
ulterior motive. For, as he ingeniously 
wrote to his Sovereigns, “ a man is easier 
to catch when he is clothed.” 

Christopher was delighted with the 
Caribbean fish. You and I go and look 
at them in glass-bottomed boats and 
come back to some wizardry of rum and 
lime on the porch of Nassau’s latest hotel. 
But Columbus was rowed over the “ white 
seas ’’—which are not really “ white ” at 
all, but all the colours of jewels spilt 
into wine. From his dug-out canoe, 
made from a colossal tree-trunk and 
manned by a score of Indians, he looked 
down at a forest of coral and saw fish 
“ splendid as cocks, of all the best fighting 
colours.” 


the reef. 
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if he went inland on San Salvador that 
large flat island with a lagoon in the middle 
of it, he must have seen the iguanas. These 
monstrous lizards were the “ dragons” of 
the Middle Ages. The natives hunt them 
with dogs and make soup out of them, 
which seems to me on the verge of cannibalism ! 
For the heavily jowled animals look exactly 
like senators or city councillors. ‘They have 
the same shrewd, wise expressions and 
the same paunches adding weight to their 
movements. Three or four chins hang on 
to their waistcoats, and they sit, solemn 
and watchful, as if they were at a board 
meeting. Brown and green, snuff-coloured 
or pewter-coloured, the iguanas—all that 
is left to us of fairy-tale monsters and griffins 
relax in approved modern fashion on a 
sandspit thrusting into the lagoon. There 
they doubtless reflect upon the curiously 
shaped and coloured creatures who occasion- 
ally disturb their peace. What they think of 
San Salvador’s two roadsters I cannot imagine. 
Transport is a problem. When I asked 

for a car, a coloured man, leaning negligently 
on his own spine, as if it were a walking-stick, 
replied: “* Well, Ma-arm, the Priest has a 
motor, but it went bad last month, and I 


BEACH 


NEAR NASSAU 


did see the Commissioner lying under his— 
so I reckon maybe it’s gone bad too. ‘They 
mostly does.” Cars and clocks do not yet 
fit into Out Island life. When a fisherman 
says he will have his boat ready at ten in the 
morning, it only means that if he remembers 
—which is doubtful—and if he happens to 
have enough energy to walk to the beach 
he may consider going out some time to- 
morrow afternoon. When I asked for a horse 
or a bicycle, several slow voices replied : 
‘** There surelee ain’t a creature on the island, 
but Theophilus, who mended his pants yester- 
day, has mos’ two wheels of a bicycle—the 
rest of the machine’s 
gone bad, but maybe, 
Ma-arm, you could do 
with the wheels ? ” 
Columbus must 
have walked. So did 
I. And the lighthouse 
on Dixon Hill is worth 
an effort. For of all 
monuments raised to 
Discovery, the great 
light which sends its 
beams out into the 
Atlantic is surely the 
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« WHITE SEAS” WITHIN THE REEF 


most suitable. By a light,‘ not of man’s 
kindling, the Jew Columbus sailed in quest of 
the gold with which he purposed to save 
Jerusalem. He found the beginnings of a con- 
tinent, but he could not make use of it. Yet 
San Salvador—week-end playground for cruis- 
ing Americans intent on something new 
and that ‘‘ something” a judicious blend of 
emotion and experience—lights the Western 
world. Night after night, year after year, 


the ships of seventy-five nations find their 
way towards the Panama Canal, highway 
to Christopher’s Cipange and Cathay, by the 
Imperial Light on Dixon Hill. 
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WORMINGTON GRANGE, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


THE SEAT OF MAJOR- 

GENERAL SIR HASTINGS 

ISMAY, K.C.B.,  D.S.O., 
AND LADY ISMAY 


To a late Georgian bow-fronted 
house a large addition in the Greek 
Revival manner was made in 1826 
from designs by Henry Hakewill. 
The late Sir Guy Dawber was 
responsible for improvements to the 
gardens and grounds some twenty 
years ago. The larger part of the 
house (including the 1826 addition) 
has been made over for the duration 
of the war to the Waifs and Strays 
Society, 


1.—THE 


N a wooded combe at the foot of the green range of ramparts 
with which the northern Cotswolds bound the Vale of 
Evesham lie the few arches and fragmentary walls which 
are all that remain above ground of the great abbey of 
Hayles. Renowned and revered for its relic of the true blood 
of Christ, it was one of the most famous pilgrimage places in 
England, a fact remembered, long after its magnificent church 
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2.—THE IONIC PORTICO OF THE NEW ENTRANCE FRONT ADDED IN 1826 








GARDEN FRONT WITH ITS TWIN BOWS 


had disappeared, by the local saying ‘‘ as sure as God’s in 
Gloucestershire.” Three miles northward, out into the Vale, 
stands a Greek Revival house, which seems utterly remote in 
time and sentiment from the medizval shrine. Wormington 
Grange, however, like Didbrook, which lies between them, 
was once a possession of Hayles—one of the farms that supplied 
the monks’ garners—having been granted to the abbey in 1254 
by its founder, Richard, Earl of Corn- 
wall, Henry III’s brother. It is possible 
that a homestead has occupied the site 
since pre-Conquest times, for some 
twenty-five years ago there was found 
in the grounds a stone crucifix (now in 
Wormington Church) to which Mr. 
Stanley Casson has assigned a ninth 
century date. More probably, however, 
it came from the neighbouring Abbey 
of Winchcombe, the history of which 
goes back to the days of the Mercian 
kingdom. 

In ancient deeds both a Great and 
a Little Wormington occur. The 
Grange went with the former, while 
the latter is identical with the present 
village of Wormington, which, with the 
church, lies about a mile north-west of 
the Grange beside the little River 
Isborne. It would take too long to 
trace the descent of the two manors 
from the time of Domesday Book, when 
Wermetun was entered among the pos- 
sessions of the Norman, Roger de Lacy. 
They passed in distinct ownership until 
the last quarter of the eighteenth century, 
when they were united by Nathaniel 
Jeffreys. After the dissolution of Hayles 
the Grange, with Great Wormington, 
had been granted to Sir Robert Acton 
of Ribbesford, Worcestershire, and his 
descendants still held it at the end of 
Elizabeth’s reign. Subsequently it 
passed to a family of the name of Wark- 
man. In 1679 Edmund Warkman 
described himself as ‘‘ of Wormington 
Grange,” and eighty years later his 
descendants still held lands in the parish. 
Early in the eighteenth century, how- 
ever, the Grange had been bought, or 
leased, by Dr. William Thomas, the 
Worcestershire antiquary, author of a 
monograph on Worcester Cathedral and 
: editor of Dugdale’s “‘ Warwickshire.” 
vs : In 1747, nine years after his death, it 
, was let by his widow, and at that date 
it was only a farm. 
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** Country Life” 
.—-THE LITTLE REGENCY LIBRARY. IT IS LIGHTED BY ONE OF THE BOW WINDOWS SEEN IN FIG. 1 














There is a tradition that the present 
house was built at a considerable distance 
from the old Grange and that parts of 
the old materials were used in its con- 
struction. Who its builder was is 
uncertain. It may have been Nathaniel 
Jeffreys, who between 1771 and 1775 
formed the present estate by buying 
up two distinct properties. One, repre- 
senting the remains of Little Worming- 
ton Manor—a large part of which had 
gone to Pembroke College, Oxford, early 
in the eighteenth century—was acquired 
by him from the Rev. John Partridge, 
the last of a long succession of squire 
parsons, who were vicars of Wormington; 
this included “ a capital mansion house.” 
The other, which he bought from Lord 
Aylmer, appears to have been originally 
part of the Hayles Abbey grange lands, 
and had been acquired by Lord Aylmer’s 
grandfather in 1717 from Thomas Perry 
of Cirencester, who had bought it from 
the Dastons, an old Wormington family. 
Lord Aylmer scarcely enters into the 
story of the Grange, but as he was 
married at the adjoining village of Did- 
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6.—THE VIEW SOUTH-WESTW 





5. —LOOKING 


‘ARD FROM THE ROOF OF THE 


ACROSS THE 


HOUSE, 


LOOKING OVER THE LAKE TO THE COTSWOLDS 


Copyright 


7.—THE LOGGIA AND FORMAL GARDEN. 
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LAWNS FROM THE SOUTH 


brook, it is worth mentioning that he 
was the father of the Rose Aylmer of 
Landor’s exquisite lines. If Nathaniel 
Jeffreys built the older part of the house 

and a date in the 1770’s is not incon- 
sistent with the character of the garden 
front—he did not live long to enjoy it. 
In 1787 the whole property was bought 
by Samuel Gist, a Bristol merchant, 
and it remained with his family until 
1905. ‘The purchaser does not appear 
to have altered the house, but his son, 
Josiah Gist, who succeeded him in 1815, 
almost doubled the size of the building 
by the additions which he made in 1826 
and 1827. 

In going from Cheltenham to Strat- 
ford, Wormington lies off the left-hand 
side of the road, about midway between 
Winchcombe and_ Broadway. Ap- 
proached by a long avenue, the Grange 
looks out over sloping lawns across a 
lake towards the hills by which Winch- 
combe is half encircled. Nearer at hand, 
to the west, is the isolated hill of Dumble- 
ton, one of the outliers of the Cotswolds. 
It is the older front with the twin bows 
(Fig. 1) that has this south-westward 
aspect on to the gardens and lake. The 
house, before the 1826 additions, was of 
quite modest dimensions, compact and 
symmetrical, except for an office wing 
running out behind. The entrance is 
dignified with a little pedimented porch 
having a triglyph frieze. Otherwise the 
front is unadorned, but its severity is 
pleasantly relieved by the magnolias, 
cotoneasters and other climbers which 
clothe without completely swathing the 
naked stone. 

When Josiah Gist enlarged the 
house in 1826, he made his extension on 
the south-east side, turning this into 
the entrance front. His architect was 
Henry Hakewill, whose plans remain in 
the house. The son of John Hakewill, 
a landscape and decorative painter, he 
was one of three brothers all of whom 
were architects. Like Wilkins and so 
many of his contemporaries, he practised 
both a Greek and a medieval manner. 
The early Gothic buildings at Rugby 
School are -his. In London he was 
responsible for St. Peter’s, Eaton Square 
(afterwards re-built by his son) and the 
curious steeple of St. Anne’s, Soho, 
with its four clock faces that give the 
impression of a beer barrel. Among the 
country houses which he designed were 
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The drawing-room (Fig. 3), which looks out 
over the lawns and gardens to the lake, is a cool, 
light room with pale green walls and ivory ceilings, 
charmingly furnished with Regency pieces that go 
perfectly with their setting. The delicate detail of 
the fireplace, the ornamented cove and the ceiling, 
divided into nine compartments with a central 
rosette, has a touch of originality that makes a pleasant 
variation on the usual Greek themes. The dining- 
room (Fig. 11) is a companion in size, but is lighted 
only from the end opposite the doors. Its chief 
architectural feature is an arched recess flanked by 
pilasters and filled by a handsome mahogany side- 
board with twin pedestals and urns. A large rococo 

' gilt mirror happily fills the space over the fireplace, 

a | and four old flower paintings hang on the walls, 

a F ; which are coloured a sea green. Drawing-room and 
bie /BEas dining-room are both entered from what may be 
a ana called the “‘ transepts ” of the entrance hall, which 
pa Ce “y is planned in the form of a T and has its inner end 
— marked off by a pair of Ionic columns (Fig. 10). 
ar wa This inner hall, as the illustration shows, is a nice 
piece of composition, delicately detailed and lighted 

by a box-light in the ceiling. A large niche in the 

end wall supplies an admirable setting for a group 

of Chinese porcelain, the dead white walls setting 


10.—THE INNER END OF THE ENTRANCE HALL 


9.—THE MAIN STAIRCASE 


Rendlesham House, Suffolk, and Cave Castla, 
Yorkshire. His work at Wormington may owe some- 
thing to what Wyatt Papworth and others were 
‘oing in Cheltenham at the time. 
By confining the new building to two floors it 
ws possible to provide reception-rooms of a height 
' dignity lacking in the Georgian house. The new 
it of fine-jointed Cotswold stone is composed of 
) pavilions, framed by panelled pilasters, and a 
essed centre, from which projects an Ionic portico 
inimpeachable Greek detail (Fig. 2). This little 
ple feature is so charming in itself and the archi- 
‘ has been at such pains to reconcile its hori- 
tals with those of the windows flanking it that 
disproportion between it and the fagade to which 
5 attached is scarcely felt. On the garden front 
elevation is simpler to make somewhat less abrupt 
junction with the older building. The depth of 
addition provided space both for an imposing 
rance hall and two large rooms flanking it— 


‘ wing-room and dining-room. Copyright 1l1.—THE DINING-ROOM “ Country Life” 
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off the blue glazes to great advantage. Going 
through the left-hand door on the far side 
the main staircase is reached (Fig. g). It 
goes up round a square top-lighted well, and 
has a balustrade, of an excellent cast-iron 
design and given a bronze finish, which is 
continued along the galleries giving access to 
the first and second floors. ‘The passages 
leading to the rooms on the garden front 
open out on to the staircase well, so gaining 
light and also providing an opportunity for 
an interesting architectural treatment. On 
the first floor there is a wide arch flanked 
by little oval lights; on the floor above, 
a pair of columns with palm leaf capitals 
carries the enriched entablature across the 
opening. 

The staircase hall is placed at the junction 
between the 1826 entrance hall and the older 
one on the garden front. It is not, however, 
axial to the latter, but the asymmetry is con- 
cealed by the two pairs of double doors seen 
in the bottom right-hand corner of Fig. g. 
The left-hand pair are dummies, and the 
Georgian entrance hall is entered through 
the right-hand pair. Here hang an interesting 
collection of etchings, including works by 


Rembrandt, Forain, Griggs, William Strang, 
and Sir Muirhead Bone. When the 1827 
additions were made, the two little bow- 
fronted rooms of the Georgian house were 
redecorated at the same time, and these are 
perhaps the most charming rooms in the 
house. The one on the drawing-room side is 
a little library (Fig. 4), its walls lined with 
Regency bookcases of mahogany with wire 
guards. The pair flanking have their cornice 
carried across the fireplace, which is of white 
marble with voluted capitals below the mantel- 
shelf. A pale yellow marbled paper for the 
walls, gold damask curtains, and a delightful 
flowered chintz, with panels of galloping 
horses, for the armchairs and settees make a 
very attractive décor, The sitting-room on 
the other side of the garden hall is equally 
charming with its pale green walls, flowered 
chintz curtains of brown and fawn shades, 
and Regency furniture (Fig. 8). 

At the side of this room a door opens 
on to the loggia and the pleasant formal garden 
seen in Fig. 7, from which the ground drops 
down grass slopes, daffodil-carpeted in spring- 
time, to the tree-girt margins of the lake. 
The loggia was designed by the late Sir Guy 
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Dawber, who was also responsible for laying 
out the gardens for Mrs. Clegg, Lady Ismay’s 
mother, when she bought the property in 
1920. Not only the little formal garden, 
but the lay-out south of the house is due to 
him. The garden front is kept free of flower 
beds, opening on to a terrace and broad lawn, 
but southward the opportunity was taken of 
forming a series of grass plats of contrasting 
shapes, marked off by low stone walls ard 
dwarf yew hedges, which give a touch of 
formality that is at the same time not to 
rigidly geometrical, Between these lawns a: d 
the drive are deep beds of massed flowers a: d 
shrubs. Flowering shrubs have also be n 
planted here and there on the slopes of t! 
lake, and where it narrows there is a wat 
garden on the far side, reached by the Chine « 
bridge seen on the left of Fig. 6, In the . 
developments, which have been continued a: 
completed by Sir Hastings and Lady Ismz - 
added beauty has been given to the lit 
landscape of trees, meadow and water, whi’ 
the Gists devised for their house, but whi | 
lacked the colour that to-day we like to be at « 
to see from the windows of our homes. 
ARTHUR OSWALD, 
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A SUNDAY WITH THE HOME GUARD 
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URING the past few weeks on the 

countryside the Home Guard has 

been so intermixed with our ordi- 

nary jobs—crops and their har- 

vesting, not forgetting a prowl for a 
rabbit ; the vegetable plot in our gardens ; 
fruit-picking, and so forth—that it has been 
difficult to differentiate the one from the 
other. : 

It was to be our first field practice. We 
meant to go one better than two neighbouring 
villages who had already had their first 
experiences. Of one of these, the umpire 
was credibly reported to have said afterwards 
that ‘‘ he had never seen so many dead men 
standing on their feet in his life!” 

A lovely August Sunday morning in this 
glorious corner of England. The sections 
met at their respective assembly posts at 
g.30 a.m. Zero hour 9.45. From eight to a 
dozen parachutists had descended somewhere 
within the parish. A runner arrived from 
headquarters, giving particulars. ‘The map 
was laid out on the road, and we gathered 
round—a very brief inspection was all that 
was necessary. We know our countryside. 
The section was the western one, and we 
had an important bridge over the railway to 
guard. Four of us were told off for this 
purpose. Neglecting the obvious road to our 
destination, we took to the fields, moving up 
the headlands. We struck the railway line 
where it started to run through a steepish 


cutting. This latter continued to our bridge 
a mile away. It was like placing a line of 
guns. I found myself second from the 
bridge. 


On the top of the cutting was the em- 
bankment, fifteen yards or so wide, bounded 





on the outside by a ditch two and a half feet 
deep or so; adjoining the ditch was a small 
wood, too thick to see across; beyond and 
on either side, a field, and then hedges and 
more woods. From either end of the wood 
bordering the railway here I could see, on a 
constricted basis, open country. 

As I lay half propped up in the ditch 
with rifle at the ready, a train or two went 
by below me. This line takes you to all 
parts of the world. Visions of great forests, 
noble rivers, wonderful mountains and snow 
peaks rose before my eyes as I reflected that 
this bit of railway track I was now protecting 
had in the past so often carried me to such 
scenes, and to many a stalk of a variety of 
game, big and little. 

Here, once again, I was at the stalking 
business, one of my trusty sporting rifles 
under my hand. But the scene! How differ- 
ent! Peaceful England in her full-blossomed 
summer setting was around me. Was it 
only two years ago, all but a week or two, 
that I sat on a hunter at the far corner of the 
very wood I was now watching, and had seen 
a fox-cub come out more than once and 
delicately nose his surroundings before return- 
ing to the covert ? 

I glanced at my watch. ‘Ten-to-eleven. 
The church bells should be coming to me 
across the countryside, gleaming with the 
orange yellow stooks of the harvest. For how 
many centuries have the bells at this hour 
been borne tunefully to the people on a 
Sunday morning? But they are now silent. 

After several days of hate and turmoil in 
the skies above us, this Sunday morning is 
quiet and peaceful. 

Church bells - 


stalking — forests and 
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HUNTING FARMERS’ MOUNTED PATROL CAPTURING A “PARACHUTIST ” 
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snowy peaks—the glamour of an August 
morning in the golden sunshine in lovely 
England—the railway line and its link with 
distant lands! Not much of a look-out being 
kept for the parachutists! But long practice 
and some knowledge of country lore had 
trained the faculties. Some subconscious 
sense was on the alert. Quite suddenly the 
eyes focussed on the far corner of the covert. 
Something had shown for a second. There 
again. My heart came to my mouth with all 
the old thrill of the big-game hunter. One 
more look and I pressed the trigger twice 
after recharging. 

“You’re a dead man!” I called out 
twice ; the white patch (a cross shoulder belt 
to indicate the parachutist) had disappeared 
into the wood. But he came out. ‘ Rough 
luck,” he remarked. ‘I’ve crawled near'y 
two miles. Only ten minutes to ‘ Cease fire,’ 
and I’d nearly got through.” 

I agreed. Cease fire. I stood up ard 
looked up the line. Two nights befo::, 
London had had her first air-raid warnir 
and I had been in town. I was not thinki 
of that. I reflected that CounTRY LIFE liv 
up there, and that for nearly a year now s 
had enabled us to keep in close touch be 
with Nature and other parts of our lov 
countryside. 

Hitler is not going to spoil it. At t 
pow-wow after the exercise this morning t 
Umpire, who had gone round on a horse ( 0 
that he could see into ditches !), said tl . 
he had not seen more than half a dozen 
the sixty-seven men who were creeping a ‘ 
crawling across half the parish. It may hi 
been, and in fact was, a first exercise. [ 
we know our own bit of country. H. G, 
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A GREAT FIELD NATURALIST AND A TRUE ECCENTRIC 
A REVIEW BY BERNARD DARWIN 


( ST™UHE reader should find it easy to grow 
fond of Charles Waterton, about whom 
Mr. Philip Gosse has written this en- 
gaging book—THE SQuIRE OF WALTON 
HALL (Cassell, 15s.). However, in 
ord + to make sure, let him turn straightway 
to; ge153. There he will read how the Squire 
cor -ived that his cows should be abie to con- 
ver. without damaging the gates, his horses have 
wii ows in their stalls lest they should feel 
lor y, and his pigs have sheltered platforms on 
wh h to bask in the sunshine. ‘The pigs are 
sur ‘yirresistible. Waterton was the first man to 
tur his park into a sanctuary for the birds whom 
he atched with adoring eyes. He was a great 
fiel naturalist, though not a scientific one, 
hai 1g the Latin names of science as much as 
he »ved, almost pedantically, Latin quotations. 
He was an intrepid explorer, making four 
jo. oeys through the forests of Guiana, and 
an dmirable writer on his experiences. Inci- 
de. ally and quite undeservedly, he obtained 
the eputation of a Munchausen for his account 
of ding on an alligator. He called those who 
do »ted him scoundrels, but made very light 
of e feat, declaring that it could have been 
ac’ mplished by any oid lady who should 
dis st herself of her crinoline. He had a genius 
for axidermy (here again he annoyed the men 
of cience by an odd sense of humour and a 
cre tion called the Nondescript) ; and, finally, 
he was a pious Catholic of the most saintly 
lif. Much but by no manner of means all 
of nis attractiveness he owes, no doubt, to a 
«rain pleasant eccentricity. His eighteenth- 
century clothes (he lived from 1782 to 1865), 
his passion for climbing trees to the very end 
f his life ; his touching affection for unlovely 
animals such as the sloth and the sucking vam- 
pire; his astonishingly Spartan creed which 
made him sleep wrapped in a cloak on the bare 
floor with a block of wood for his pillow—all 
these and many other things—his courage, his 
sensitiveness, his simplicity—make us wonder- 
fully fond of him ; but aboveand beyondthem we 
find in him some of the qualities of a great man. 


So 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
(Peter Davies, 


HEARTS AND POMEGRANATES. 
OF DAME KATHARINE FURSE. 
15S.) 

This is a grave, sometimes almost sombre, yet 
always spirited and courageous picture of an interest- 
ing life full of high endeavour. Dame Katharine 
Furse is best known for her outstanding work for 
the V.A.D. and W.R.N.S. in the last war. She gives 
an account of it, serious and modest; but it is 
perhaps natural to-day to be satisfied with one 
war, and most readers will find the greater pleasure 
in the earlier pages. Dame Katharine loves Davos, 
the scene of her youthful triumphs and disasters 
when she was, in her mother’s words, “a girl 
Hercules, a boy spoilt,” rejoicing in the open-air 
Alpine life and her famous toboggan ‘‘ Torpedo.’ 
Davos was then, for all its outward cheerfulness, a 
place where death always hovered imminent, so 
that the children wondered that elsewhere people 
were well and strong. It was for reasons of health 
that her father, John Addington Symonds, made 
his home there, and it would be hard to over-praise 
this picture of a family, half Bohemian and half 
Victorian, full of interest in life and people and 
books, torn by temperamental differences and 
di:iculties, yet united by a devoted loyalty. 
dane Katharine wishes that she could have known 
her father better. She seems to have felt for him 
a sy adoration which she could not then convey 
an:. which gives to her portrait of him a very touching 
qv ity. That of her mother, more at full length, 
deycts a truly remarkable woman, original, adven- 
turcus, a passionate lover of beauty, and with a 
ger us for letter-writing and the illuminating phrase. 
I -d, this book introduces two great letter- 
\ for Dame Katharine’s husband, Charles 
i the painter, was another. Though they came 
i a home so essentially cultivated, the girls 
V brought up on the principle enunciated by 
] t, that it was enough to have read Boswell 
ar +o be able to take a hand at whist. Their love 
( ngs of the mind they absorbed unconsciously 
i their surroundings so full of interest. For 
( f them Edwin Lear wrote ‘‘ The Owl and the 
-cat’’? and the romance of that poem, for a 
P  1it surely is, seems to hang round their moun- 
t childhood. 


I 30TH CAMPS 

n a good-humoured preface to his TIRESIAS 
(' rd University Press, 5s.), Mr. R. N. Currey 
I the balance between modern and traditional 


poetry. Moreover, what he sees so clearly in 
theory he can also put into practice, so that some 
of his poems have an easy modernism, others a 
strict craftsmanship, and a third group borrows 
virtues from both schools. As he points out, 
““ there is, and always has been, both a revolutionary 
and a traditional stream in English poetry.” But 
his own capacity to leap nimbly from one stream 
to the other is rare. In ‘‘ Spanish Weather-cock ” 
he creates a vivid modernist picture of a bomb- 
shattered world, but so he does in the regular 
rhythms of ‘“‘ Now that the War is Here”’: 
““In this diminished world we must acquire— 
Although our small hearts ache, weak sinews 
crack— 

Unplumbable courage, numb endurance, 

Blind sacrifice, high skill in homicide.” 
The author reaches high-water mark in the sedately 
witty “ Pelican, St. James’s Park ”’ : 

“This lank, untidy, intellectual-browed, 

Knobble-kneed, awkward bird, 

With his absent-minded glance 

Of remote benevolence, 

Is a country clergyman. 
Although one swallow does not make a summer, 
we are inclined to see in Mr. Currey a harbinger 
of a new tendency in poetry : a tendency to moderate 
the iconoclastic transports of the present leaders 
of the modernist school. 


”» 


JUNGLE ADVENTURE 

Richard Noice, explorer and maker of travel 
films, took his camera into the jungles beyond the 
Amazon to Yarawete, the Place of the Jaguar, 
stronghold of remote Indian tribes, to study at 
first hand, and film, primitive jungle life. The 
result is Back oF Bryonp (Harrap, 8s. 6d.), as 
lively a book of travel and adventure as we have 
had for many a day. Accompanied by Pedro, a 
Brazilian trader, resourceful, courageous, and 
deeply religious, Mr. Noice penetrated beyond the 
ordinary trails of white men, made friends with 
Nikolau, the chief, lived -with the Indians in their 
communal house, won their confidence and friend- 
ship to the extent of being admitted to their most 
secret ceremonies. One of his best efforts undoubt- 
edly was to win over the hostile witch-doctor with 
a jumping snake-in-a-box. Thanks probably to 
his diplomacy and understanding, his most exciting 
adventures were with Nature: as when he went 
to sleep in the path of an army of warrior ants, 
or travelled up the rapids of the Rio Negro in a 
rickety old launch. But his final exit from Yarawete 
in the middle of secret initiation rites, although 
unfortunate, was dramatic in the extreme. Mr. 
Noice has a terse, vivid style, and writes with insight 
and sympathy of the primitive people of the jungle. 
He also pays an unconventional tribute to the 
efforts of missionaries, especially of the Franciscans 
and the Salesian Fathers; though his strictures 
on the Jesuits are only half-informed and all too 
sweeping. However, this is good value for money, 
and certainly escape de luxe from present troubles. 


AMERICAN CIRCUS 

At any time, CHap Hanna (Collins, 8s. 6d.), 
by Mr. Walter D. E dmonds, w ould be a happy find ; 
at a time of stress, it is a godsend. For its subject 
early circus history in America—is remote and 
yet intensely real; the characters are alive, and 
their dialogue has ‘the unique flavour of American 
wit ; the action is exciting and varied ; best of all, 
Chad, the principal character, establishes himself 
early and firmly in our hearts, and remains there 
to the end. This is decidedly a novel to have 
beside one in the chimney corner, and (with due pre- 
cautions against borrowers) to take with one to the 
air-raid shelter. It will constitute a defence against 
many hours of boredom or of weariness. 





AN AMUSING NOVEL 

Though there is just the faintest taint of 
unpleasantness in it now and then, Miss Margery 
Sharp’s new novel, THE STONE OF CHASTITY 
(Collins, 7s. 6d.), is definitely very funny, and it has 
also its tender and lovely moments and its intima- 
tions of a deep and not unkindly understanding of 
human nature. The unpleasantness must have 
been very nearly inherent in the story Miss Sharp 
has to tell, for it concerns a certain Professor 
Pounce, who discovered in an old manuscript 
journal a reference to a village where among the 
stepping-stones in the brook was one, “ The 
Stone of Chastity,” on which no woman who had 
slipped in her time, as Lord Tennyson expressed it, 
could keep a footing. The Professor finds the 
village, finds the stone in someone’s scullery floor 
and replaces it, and conducts a public trial. He 
has with him a young nephew, a sister-in-law and 
an artist’s model who, willing to admit that she 
should not be able to preserve her footing, is to be 
used to prove the stone’s powers. Miss Sharp 
works her story out well and it will amuse a great 
many readers, though a few will doubt whether the 


standard of morality of our villagers is quite so 
low as she thinks, or their powers of communal 
action quite so high 


FACT AND FANTASY 

Miss Rachel Ferguson has a deserved reputa- 
tion for wit and fantasy, and both go to the making 
of her new book, A FooTMAN FoR THE PEACOCK 
(Cape, 8s. 6d.). The fantasy, the re-incarnation of an 
ill-used running footman in the peacock which 
struts the grounds of the great house where he 
died goes over rather well, and the wit enlivens the 
descriptions of the family of the Roundelays, who 
live in poverty and peculiarly at Delaye. It is not 
so successful when it is used on subjects as urgent as 
evacuation, and the Roundelays efforts to save them- 
selves from offering shelter to the nation’s children, 
which Miss Ferguson seems to approve, must have 
a rather ugly aspect to people who have conception 
enough to see our present situation in its true 
seriousness. ‘The book is sparkling and clever, page 
by page, but has no cumulative effect, and such 
slips as that by which one of the present-day 
Roundelays is said to resemble an earlier Lady 
Roundelay, who apparently had no children, do 
not help the readcr’s enjoyment. 


WISDOM FROM WAR 

Two pearls of price are held up to us by these 
two authors, pearls that they have brought to the 
surface from the deeps of war. Mr. Herbert Best, 
in THE TWENTY-FIFTH Hour (Cape, 8s.), has taken 
a look into the possibly ruinous future of civilisation, 
the collapse of Homo Sapiens, and out of havoc 
and universal destruction he brings the lesson that 
we must relearn simplicity of living, and honour a 
man not for his material possessions but for his 
contempt of them. Where Mr. Best goes forward 
in time, Mr. Warwick Deeping goes back; and 
his pearl is that only the individual, never the 
State, is either precious or sacred. The hero of 
THE MAN Wuo WENT Back (Cassell, gs.) is a young 
man of to-day who, after a car accident and a head 
injury, finds himself living in Roman Britain, with 
Saxon hordes ravening over the land. Both 
adventure tales are exciting; Mr. Best’s is the 
better written, Mr. Deeping’s the more popular 
in appeal. Both authors have done what must 
constantly be re-done if civilisation is to survive 
and (necessary condition for survival) grow; they 
have rediscovered in a time of stress various aspects 
of Christianity, and have seen them to be not just 
words, but the only rule of life that will ever 
really work. 


CLERGYMAN’S WIFE 

A great many readers who care more for atmo- 
sphere and character than for story will like Lady 
Peck’s new novel BEWILDERING Cares (Faber, 
7s. 6d.), for it is a very sympathetic study of the 
life which may be expected here, in England now, 
by the woman who marries a clergyman and does 
not, as one of them phrased it, “ refuse to serve in 
the shop.’’ Camilla Lacely is very far from doing 
that ; she knows everyone in her husband’s parish, 
rich or poor, good or bad, and is at their service, 
steering an anxious course among those who try 
to drag her into maelstroms of gossip or snatch 
unnecessarily the scanty leisure of her darling 
husband, and all the while gnawed upon by fear 
for Dick, her gay soldier son. The “ cake and 
candy sale,” the ‘“ Quiet Day for Wives of the 
Clergy,’ the Archdeacon’s visit—which, of course, 
coincided with Kate the maid’s absence—the 
scandal of the pacifist curate, and the organist’s 
romance, we see them all from Camilla’s point 
of view, a human, wise and Christian point of view 
too. It is a quiet book, but one definitely to help 
the courage and constancy of those who read it, 
and, as it ends at the happy moment of Dick’s 
engagement to a nice, if modern, girl, one that leaves 
the reader with a sense of cheer and encouragement. 


ROMANCES OF THE SEA 

However Spitfire-minded we may become, the 
sea and its mysteries still keep their place in our 
hearts, and Mr. T. C. Bridges has gathered together 
some old ones and a few newer ones in ROMANCES 
AND MYysTERIES OF THE SEA (Newnes, 5s.) and 
retold them in a popular style which should ensure 
them a wide circle of readers. There is the ever- 
green Mary Celeste; there is a less well known 
story of a sea mystery and its solution. There are 
some sea-serpents which one may swallow or not ; 
stories of fires and wrecks and boat voyages. 


BOOKS EXPECTED 


Among our new books this month will be a 
novel by Miss Naomi Royde-Smith, JANE FarrRFax, 
published by Messrs. Macmillan; while The Bodley 
Head promises, also for the end of the month, Batrtt 
OF France, by M. André Maurois, illustrated by Mr. 
Edward Ardizzone, and THE KING IN PEACE AND 


Gordon. The Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press promises Mexico: A New SPAIN WITH 
O_p FrRieNps, by Mr. J. B. Trend, and Man on Hits 
Nature, the Gifford Lectures by Sir Charles Sherring- 


ham. 


War, by Mr. Keith \ 
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REGIMENTAL BADGES: TRADITIONS INHERITED BY 
THE HOME GUARD 


HERE are seven light infantry regi- 


ments in the British Army. At one 
time it was the custom to recruit 
adventurous characters as_ irregular 


troops to carry out the difficult and 
dangerous work of skirmishing, and to act as 
outposts for troops of the line. They were 
scouts of a kind, and were lightly equipped for 
speed. In the American War of Independence 
the full value of such skirmishers was realised, 
and each battalion had grenadier and light 
companies as an integral part of its organisation. 
It was found to be an advantage on occasion 
to mass these light companies into battalions 
for special work, and from that the next stage 
was to form special light infantry battalions. 
A few years later Sir John Moore aimed at a 
training system that would combine line steadi- 
ness with skirmisher freedom. The light 
battalions became the backbone of the Army 
throughout the Peninsular War, and no troops 
in Europe surpassed them. 

In course of time the duties of all regiments 
of foot became more or less the same, and little 
remained to distinguish the light infantryman 
other than the badge and certain distinctions 
in uniform. When not working in conjunction 
with other units the quick pace of 140 to 160 
to the minute is retained, and rifles are carried 
at the trail. Their forage caps are green, and 
the bugle in some form appears on the cap 
badge and is incorporated in the buttons. 
They have bugle bands instead of fife and drum. 
Such very briefly is the history of light infantry, 
and it is an undoubted fact that the traditions 
of such regiments still assist in making them 
noted for smartness. They are dealt with 
here in their order of precedence in the Army 
List. 





THE SOMERSET LIGHT INFANTRY 
(PRINCE ALBERT’S). REGIMENTAL 


NUMBER 13 


This regiment dates back to 1685 and was 
early known as Barrymore’s Regiment, and 
later became cavalry as Pierce’s Dragoons. In 
1750 they became the 13th Foot, and in 1782 
the 1st Somerset Regiment. In 1842 this was 
changed to 13th Somersetshire Prince Albert’s 
Light Infantry. For good service they had the 
honour of being made light infantry, and a 
second great distinction was the award of a 
mural crown with the word “ Jellalabad ”’ for 
the gallant defence of that city for six months. 
The second battalion was raised in 1858. 

The regiment is unique in having among 
its battle honours ‘‘Affghanistan ”’ and ‘‘Afghan- 
istan,’’ and among those of the Great War— 
during which sixteen battalions served—are 
“Hindenburg Line ” and “ Tigris.”” The unit 
has several peculiar customs, and is the only 
non-Royal regiment to wear blue facings. 

The badge is a_ stringed bugle ensigned 
with a mural crown, and superimposed with 
** Jellalabad ’’ and with the letters P.A. 


THE DUKE OF CORNWALL’S' LIGHT 
INFANTRY. REGIMENTAL NUMBER 32 

Being raised as Marines in 1702, the unit 
saw its first service at Gibraltar when the 
fortress was captured. Soon afterwards the 
regiment became the 32nd Foot. In the old 


IIl.—LIGHT INFANTRY REGIMENTS, BY LT.-COL. 


days of ten companies to a battalion there were 
specially equipped light infantry and grenadier 
companies for skirmishing and other important 
duties. They consisted of picked men, and it 
was an honour to belong to such formations. 
On September 2oth, 1777, during the American 
War of Independence, the light company of 
the 46th Regiment of Foot came in contact 
with a body of Washington’s Horse and in- 
flicted a defeat. Reprisals were threatened, 
and the light company dyed the feathers in 
their headdresses red so that they might be 
distinguished. The red feathers continued to 
be worn after the war was over, and in 1863 
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QueenVictoria gave sanction for them to be worn 
as a distinction by the whole regiment. The 
custom is kept up by the piece of red cloth 
backing the badge. The regiment became 
light infantry and thus entitled to the bugle 
or post horn which is the sign of all light 
infantry regiments, by an award of Queen 
Victoria for its gallant defence of Lucknow in 
1857. In 1877 the 32nd and 46th became 
linked battalions—that is, one did duty at 
home and supplied drafts while the other was 
on foreign service. Under the ‘Territorial 
scheme in 1881 the two units were combined 
as the Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry, 
becoming respectively the 1st and 2nd Bat- 
talions. The D.C.L.I. suffered the heaviest 
losses of any regiment at Quatre Bras and at 
Waterloo. When the barracks at Dominica 
were wrecked in a tremendous hurricane the 
sentry over the colour remained at his post. 
The regiment has had a very distinguished 
record and rendered good service in South 












Africa. In the Great War its record in France 
and on other fronts brought many battle 
honours. The colour badge is the castle and 


lion, as in the Great Seal of the Duchy of 
Cornwall, pendent therefrom a bugle horn, 
stringed and the whole ensigned with a ducal 
coronet ; but for the cap it becomes the bugle 
and ducal coronet with a scroll between bearing 
the word ‘“ Cornwall,’ and is in white metal. 
The red cloth background is worn by only 
one other regiment—the Royal Berkshire 
Regiment—and the honour was tardily granted 
them in 1934 for their share in the red feather 
exploit in 1777. The motto is that of the 
Duchy of Cornwall—‘‘ One and All.” 





THE OXFORDSHIRE AND BUCKINGHAM- 
SHIRE LIGHT INFANTRY. REGIMENTAL 
NUMBER 43 


The first battalion of this regiment was 
raised as the 54th in 1741. It became the 
Monmouthshire Light Infantry, and later the 


43rd Foot. They were on duty at Shorncliffe at 
the time of the threatened French invasion. 


W. L. JULYAN 








At Bunker’s Hill practically the whole grenacier 
company of the 54th were wiped out. Trey 
served in Sweden, Sicily, and Copenhagen as 
well as in major campaigns of the time. he 
43rd was one of the premier units of -he 
Peninsular War. 

The second battalion was formed in 1 5; 
and also had the number 54. In 1803 it becs ne 
the 52nd Oxford Light Infantry Regim: 4. 
The 52nd mowed down the Imperial Gu rd 
and turned the tide at Waterloo. It has b 2n 
said that the regiment “ has never been < r- 
passed in arms since arms were first bo ne 
by men.” The battle honours incl te 
*“ Quebec,” “‘ Delhi,” “‘ Relief of Kimberle .” 
and, besides many others of the Great W :r, 
that of ‘“‘ Defence of Kut al Amara” as jin 
outstanding exploit among the noble deeds of 
the seventeen battalions serving. 

The badge is a stringed bugle horn. 





KING’S OWN YORKSHIRE 


THE LIGiiT 
INFANTRY. REGIMENTAL NUMBER 51 


The Marquess of Rockingham, Lord Licu- 
tenant of the West Riding, raised this unit in 
1756. They began as the 73rd Foot, but soon 
after became the sist. They fought at Minden, 
and continue the custom of wearing a rose in 
the headdress on that day. At St. Philip in 
Majorca they distinguished themselves in 1771. 
After seeing much service in Corsica, Portugal, 
India, and elsewhere, they gained battle honours 
at Corunna and Waterloo—where they formed 
the left of the line. Then followed service in 
Australia and Burma. The distinction of light 
infantry was given for good service in 1809. 

The second battalion was formed in India 
in 1839 as one of the units of the East India 
Company’s army, and at one time was the 
Madras Light Infantry. It came on the British 
establishment as the ros5th Foot in 1874, and 
later was amalgamated with the 51st. The 
twenty-six battalions serving during the Great 
War showed great gallantry at Mons and Le 
Cateau, and kept up the good name throughout. 
Besides the battle honours for service in France 
and Flanders, it added “ Italy” and ‘‘ Mace- 
donia.” 

The badge is a French hunting horn with 
a white rose encircled therein. 





<———— 





THE KING’S SHROPSHIRE LIGI 
INFANTRY. REGIMENTAL NUMBER 
The 55th Foot, raised in 1755, was s¢ 
renumbered the 53rd, and in 1782 became 
Shropshire Regiment. Perhaps among tl 
many distinguished exploits the capturing 
the fort at Lahore, when among the spoils tal 
was the Koh-i-Nor diamond now in the Brit 
Crown, is that best remembered. Ti 
guarded Napoleon at St. Helena. The sec« 
battalion began as the Bucks Volunteers 
1793, and became the Duke of York’s O 
Regiment of Light Infantry, and later 
King’s Light Infantry, subsequently amal :- 
mating with the 53rd. Among the m: !y 
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battle honours is “‘ Nieuport,” unique in 
infantry colours and dating from the defence 
of that town against the French. It also has 
“Peninsular,” ‘‘ Lucknow,” “ Egypt,” “‘ South 
Africs,” and many Great War awards including 
“ Jerusalem.” 

'“he badge is a bugle horn, stringed, with 
the {| tters K.S.L.I. 





D RHAM LIGHT INFANTRY. REGI- 


MENTAL NUMBER 68 


‘he first battalion of this regiment was 
forr -d in 1756 and served first as the second 
batt ion of the Royal Welsh Fusiliers. It 
bec. ne the Durham Regiment in 1783, and 
in } 12 was made light infantry with the title 
“6: h Durham Light Infantry.”” They saw 
serv ce in the West Indies and elsewhere. 

[he second battalion was raised by the 
East India Company in 1839, and later became 
the 8ombay Light Infantry. In 1862 it was 
merzed with the Durhams. The second bat- 
talion brought to the regiment the battle honour 


“* Persia,” where it fought in 1856-57. Other 
honours were gained in the Crimea, including 
‘“Inkerman” and “ Sevastopol.” There is 
also the unusual one “‘ New Zealand.” The 
D.L.I. took part in the relief of Ladysmith, 
and during the Great War its thirty-seven 
battalions gained many distinctions, including 
among other battle honours ‘‘ Ypres,” ‘‘ Loos ” 
and ‘“‘ Messines.” 

The badge is a stringed bugle with the 
letters D.L.I., and is surmounted by a crown. 


THE HIGHLAND LIGHT INFANTRY. 
REGIMENTAL NUMBER 71 


In 1777 the 73rd Foot was raised and 
called Fraser’s Highlanders after the Command- 
ing Officer, and in 1786 it became the 71st Foot. 
A second battalion saw service under Rodney 
as Marines. In 1809 the regiment became 
light infantry. The 74th, raised by Sir Archi- 
bald Campbell in 1787, won great praise from 
Wellington in India, who described it as ‘‘ my 
fighting regiment.’”’ At Assaye, fought against 
the Mahrattas in 1803, every officer was either 
killed or wounded, and the civilian Quarter- 
master took charge. Some of the members of 
the regiment went down with the Birkenhead 
in 1852. In 1881 the 74th was amalgamated 
with the 71st. The record of service is long 
and distinguished, and includes India, Cape of 
Good Hope, the Peninsular. Also among 
the honours.-are ‘‘ Waterloo,” ‘‘ Modder River,” 
‘“ South Africa 1899-1902.” In the Great 
War the twenty-six battalions rendered con- 
spicuous service and gained a long list of honours 
including ‘‘ Neuve Chapelle,” ‘‘ Festubert,”’ 
** Delville Wood,” ‘‘Ancre Heights,” ‘‘ Kem- 
mel,” and “Archangel.” 

The badge is the most elaborate of the 


light infantry regiments. Its characteristic 
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feature is the French hunting horn, and within 
it the Castle of Gibraltar to commemorate 
distinguished service there 1780-83. This is 
superimposed upon the St. Andrew’s Cross, 
like some other Scottish units. In the lower 
quarter of the cross there is the Indian elephant 
superinscribed ‘“‘Assaye.”’ In the upper quarter 
of the cross there is a crown. It is more like 
an heraldic crest than a badge, and certainly 





much important history is revealed by an under- 
standing of the many component symbols. 

In a short space it is only possible to refer 
to salient points in the history of a unit. In 
some cases authorities differ on dates or points 
of history, and it has to be remembered that 
in many cases it was long after the event before 
any special significance became attached to it, 
and memory is short and sometimes at fault. 
These notes are only intended to rouse sufficient 
interest to follow the matter up from a history 
of the regiment or the annals of the British 
Army. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


ANNE OF CLEVES HOUSE 
rO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—In your notice (August 24th) of the Victoria 
County History of Sussex, Vol. VII (not “ 10,” 
as in the review), your reviewer states that ‘‘ There 
is an ‘Anne of Cleves house’ at Ditchling, another 
at Southover, a third at Pevensey.” I have known 
Pevensey for more than half a century, but this is 
the first I have heard of an ‘“‘Anne of Cleves house ”’ 
there. Is it the latest incarnation of that old 
humbug ‘‘ The Mint House”? This modest, 
respectable, sixteenth-century house has _ been 
bedizened with a frippery of baseless “ traditions ”’ 
already. Its placarded name of Mint House 
apparently originated from the discovery 
in its garden of a silver coin (a Calais groat 
of Henry VIII, according to myinformant). 
The then incumbent argued: “ coins were 
struck at Pevensey (in the 11th and 12th 
centuries); an old coin has been found in 
a garden; therefore the (sixteenth century) 
house to which the garden belongs must 
have been the mint.”’ It looks as if some- 
one has gone on: ‘‘ A coin of Henry VIII 
has been found here ; it must have been 
dropped by one of his wives; probably 
Anne of Cleves.”’ Anyhow, although 
Anne did take to her bosom, in lieu of a 
jibbing husband, quite a lot of Sussex 
property, this did not include any 

burgages in Pevensey.—L. F. SALZMAN. 


N ANCIENT CEREMONY 

. TO THE EDITOR 

sin, ~The Cotswold village of Painswick 
is f-mous for the long rows of massive 
yew. which grow in the churchyard. 
lr are supposed to be ninety-nine of 


~» 


the , and it is always said locally that 
atte pts to plant a hundredth are doomed 
to! ure, although one writer claims that 
the ctual number is 118. Every year in 
Se: mber there occurs the clipping cere- 
m The people join hands and ‘“‘clip’”’ 


or sp the church by forming a large 


cir around it. The photograph shows 
the \owadays loud-speakers are installed 
wh the ceremony occurs. It is certainly 
a y old custom, probably of pagan 
or. -, What are known as “ puppy dog 


Pi are still made, though without the 
-F. R. W. 


RD RECORDS AROUND 
LIVERPOOL 


r( [E EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sti -As many sportsmen and other people 
int. sted in bird life visit this district 
fro. other parts of the country, may I 
Poi. out that I should be very grateful 


for any interesting records to add to a handbook 
of the birds of the Liverpool area (between 
the Ribble and the Dee and east to Warring- 
ton) which I have completed for the Mersey- 
side Naturalists’ Association, to be published after 
the war? I have records of 270 species and seven 
sub-species, while a further ten species require 
additional evidence before they can be accepted 
in our list. We are particularly desirous of evidence 
of the various sub-species of waders and song 
thrush, and of the rarer duck and geese, but in 
giving the date the month should be included as 
well as the year. There is much contradiction 
between wildfowlers and official records over the 





THE CLIPPING OF PAINSWICK CHURCH 


status of many of the duck and geese, and our own 
observations are very extensive over the past twenty 
years, but it is possible that we have overlooked 
odd records. For example, the pintail does not 
seem to have altered its status much in the past 
sixty or seventy years, whereas most of the fresh- 
water and sea duck have seen a remarkable increase 
during this century. Good numbers of pintail 
visit the Dee and Mersey marshes every winter, 
and flocks at times number as many as 100 birds ; 
it is a much less common bird in the Ribble Estuary, 
but a few are there every spring, and we have 
occasional inland birds on the West Lancashire 
mosslands and at Knowsley Park. But their 
numbers are not abundant enough for 
us to work out their migration times by 
daily counts and gauging them from the 
fluctuating numbers of birds at various 
localities regularly included in the census, 
as we have done with commoner birds. Al- 
though birds arrive on the Dee from mid- 
September and are generally at the estuary 
after gales, most of the inland passage 
seems to start in November, as on the 
Mersey marshes. The spring passage 
seems to end the last week of March, with 
odd April records.—Eric Harpy, Hon. 
Secretary, Merseyside Naturalists’ Associa- 
tion. 


EARWIGS IN BEEHIVES 

TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
S1r,—Despite every precaution and ex- 
pedient I can think of, I have, so far, 
been unable to keep earwigs out of 
my beehives. Even a_ single blade 
of grass reaching against the side of a 
hive is all an earwig requires to form 
quite a satisfactory bridge to any hive 
otherwise carefully protected against their 
inroads, and once established they can 
hold their own against almost any attack. 
I have always been surprised at the 
equanimity with which the bees seem to 
tolerate the presence of these insects, 
apparently no objections being made to 
them going down into the brood-cham- 
ber, and coming up again, no doubt filled 
to repletion with the sweets stored 
therein. Only on one occasion did I ever 
see signs of a combat having taken place. 
Noticing a bee and an earwig gripped 
together on the footboard of one of my 
hives, I picked them up and found 
that both were dead. They were in close 
grips. The bee had apparently succeeded 
in stinging the earwig, while the latter had 
its forceps so firmly fixed round the bee’s 
thorax that I could hardly disengage them 
without breaking them.—C. 













“NEVER HAPPIER THAN WHEN SHE IS 


BEING FONDLED ” 
A PET WOOD-PIGEON 


TO THE EDITOR Ot 


than when she is being fondled by some 
member of my household. If she finds a 
door open she comes into the house at 
once and wanders about, upstairs and 
down, until she can find someone to 
talk to her. The wild pigeons come into 
the garden and associate with her, but 
she never seems to want to go off with 


them.—B. W. ATTLEE. 


IRONWORK DESERVING 
PRESERVATION 
rO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—It would be regrettable, as you 
have pointed out in Country Lire, if 
indiscriminate condemnation resulted in 
ironwork of antiquarian value being con- 
demned to the furnace. Recently the 
Keighley Corporation was fortunate in 
coming into possession of a set of old 
toll bar gates, which were in use near 
the centre of the town up to the repeal 
of the Turnpike Acts. These have now 
been re-erected near the Victoria Park 
Museum, and will be carefully preserved. 
They supplement a local collection of 
great interest, as it includes a host of 
objects associated with old local trades, 
social and religious activities and even 


clothing and _ household utensils, giving 
picture of the town’s affairs and the 


generations which have now 


been lost. In their day they 
made effective road blocks, 
but would be of no use 
against modern military 


vehicles.—G. C. 


A WHARFEDALE 
BRIDGE 


ro THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—Your readers might 
be interested in a bridge 
which, despite its associa- 
tions, is known to very 
few people. Spanning a 
small tributary of the 
River Wharfe at Linton 
Mill, it is a handy go- 
between for the people 
of neighbouring Grassing- 
ton who come to work 
at the mill, but its chief 
interest is its link (now 
almost forgotten, even 
locally) with Emily Norton. 

The Norton family 
and their exploits during 
‘The Rising of the 
North’’ enjoy a worthy 
eminence in Wharfedale 
history. Father and eight 
sons gave their lives in 
that futile rising; mean- 
while, Emily, the only 
virl of the family and 


a eePLES ELT yt 


. 


a 


*COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—This is my pet wood-pigeon. She 
fectly tame and fearless, and is never happier 


per- when he is not sweeping the village chimneys and 


of inches taller. 
passed. The ** T’ll give ’ee that,’’ said Faithfull impressively. 
toll gates are an interesting piece of craftsman- 
ship, and it would have been a pity if they had 


already motherless, went to live with the miller 
and his wife near Linton Mill. Wordsworth im- 
mortalised Emily’s sad story in his poem, ‘‘ The 
White Doe of Rylstone,’’ while the people of the 
district did their bit by naming the bridge after 
her.—G. B. Woop. 





HOW DOES YOUR GARDEN GROW? 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—We are suffering a good deal in Richmond— 
and, I expect, in other places—from the sort of 
thing shown in the photograph which I enclose 
people who evacuate themselves and leave their 
gardens to grow thistles to blow into their neigh- 
bours’ gardens. The Agricultural War Com- 
mittees make a great noise on paper, but it is our 
experience that, although constantly appealed to, 
they promise to do something and do absolutely 
nothing. Meanwhile the seeding goes on, and 
people who are trying to obey the injunction to 

grow more food are the sufferers.—M. 5S. 





THE WOMAN’S PRONG 

TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—To-day thousands of women are wrestling 
valiantly with implements and loads meant for the 
larger build of men. It would be well to go back 
to a system that fitted the tool to the hand that 
had to use it. Women gardeners know well the 
advantage of spade, fork, and barrow adapted to 
their strength, but too often the woman on the 
land still has to cope with the two-hundredweight 
sack, the four-gallon pail, the back-breaking 
farmyard barrow. It pays better to carry half 
the load in two journeys than to overstrain the 
muscles, and this our fathers knew. 

Recently Faithfull, who fills up his septua- 
genarian bit by helping us in the garden and field 





ringing the bells, has paid me a compliment that 


THE TURNPIKE GATES AT KEIGHLEY 


a went straight to my heart and made me feel two 


‘*T bought him for ’ee.”’ 
I knew by his manner I was receiving some 





EMILY NORTON’S BRIDGE IN WHARFEDALE 
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for a nail for security. 
but Faithfull said a touch of blacklead would eat 
off the rust and “‘he”’ would shine up when 
“he”? got to work. He said he could mind when 
that little prong shone like silver in the field. 
































THE EVACUEES’ GARDEN 


rare favour. My fingers closed on the handle 
what people who never use them call a hay-fo: 
‘““He be a woman’s prong,” said Faithfu 
‘You'll get along better wi’ he.’’ We were in the 
midst of hay harvest. Our little field, that must keep 


the goats and the pony for the winter, was 
cut, and it fell to Faithfull and me to 
make it and carry it with the aid of the 
said pony and little cart. Nobody who 
hasn’t done it knows what a lot of hay 
there is in quite a small field. 

My fingers closed on the woman’s 
prong, and I experienced at once a sort 
of thrill of new energy. It fitted snugly 
to my hand, already getting blistered by 
the bigger handle of the tool I had been 
using. It balanced beautifully. It felt 
at once light and adequate. 

**T never knew they made them on 
purpose for women,”’ I said. 

‘* No more they don’t, not now. He 
were my old granny’s, he were. Ah, and 
my mother’s arter she. Well on a hun- 
dred year old, I reckon he be. Black- 
smith made. They don’t make ’em like 
that now. She were a good’un, she were, 
Left wi’ six youngsters to bring up, and 
worked on this farm all her life. There 
bain’t no women like that now. A good 
’un she were.’’ 

The woman’s prong had short, deli- 
cately curved tines like a shorthorn cow’s 
business-like horns. It was simply 
formed, with a spike like a dinner-knife 
to drive into the ash handle, and a hole 
It was rather rust-eaten, 


There was not a woman 
who could come up to his 
old granny in_hayfield. 
Day after day, year after 
year, sweating in the sun, 
freezing in the chill fur- 
rows lifting turnips, hoeins 
roots, docking, thistlin 
picking peas, _ singlir 
mangolds, binding th 
sheaves after the reapers 
hungry that her fatherles 
children might be fed ; 
broken boots that her litt!e 
ones might be shod in the 
winter cold, sun-brown 
and wind-parched, h:r 
comely young hands getti'¢ 
gnarled with years of to 
As her grandson said 
her, that woman ‘“‘ were 
good ’un, she were.” 

There is somethi: 
to be learned from t 
woman’s prong. ‘“‘ 
little bread best fits 
little bin,’’ and as I ha 
proved in using it, to 
to fit the worker light 
labour. I am. gratef 
to old Faithfull. Ar 
I hope I shall prove 
not too unworthy p< 
sessor of ‘‘ he.””—Map 
SMITH. 
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RECLAIMING THE LAND 


VI—EARL DE LA WARR’S WORK IN EAST SUSSEX. BY L. F. EASTERBROOK 


YINETEEN years ago Earl De La 

Warr took over a derelict farm of 

500 acres on his estate at Withyham, 

East Sussex. It borders on Ashdown 

Forest, an infertile waste of several 

thousand acres growing little but heath and 
bracke: *. 

Ove of the first difficulties encountered 
were t- 2 anthills on 150 acres of inferior park- 
land, s me of them so large that they threatened 
to ove ‘urn the tractor. By circling the field, 
as Wit. a mower, and running the plough at 
croun:. level, it was possible to cut off most of 
the an uills. Heavy harrows and disc harrows 
compl ed the work at the same time as they 
cultive 2d the turf. 

F - fifteen years lime, slag, potash and 
phosp ites were applied to this land, where 
an ave age of gins. of loam overlies the sand- 
stone. Although the effect was considerable 
it was not really satisfactory. The bracken 
and re wort had suffered, but the grasses were 
still « poor quality. Yorkshire Fog and 
Bent ( ass continued to prevail ; what was more 
disapp inting, the spring growth was late. 
Even aere heavy dressings of farmyard manure 
had b 2n given, there was never a good bite 
before ‘he end of May. In this case, the grass 
specie: for the most part remained the same, 





the late ar | comparatively unpalatable in summer 

eep and al 10st uneatable in winter. es : : thy 

was , i 
: to THE TYPE OF LAND TAKEN IN HAND, « A ROUGH BIT, BU T ib I W AS "TAC KL ED” 
oe HE STAPLEDON SYSTEM : 

vho Bt four years ago Lord De La Warr, with 


hay the skilled aid of his agent, Mr. H. J. Pusey, 
adopted the Stapledon method of ploughing 


a and re-seeding. ‘The results have been remark- 
gly able. [In its original state the farm grew twenty 
by or thirty acres of corn and gave grazing for 
een part of the year to perhaps 150 sheep and a 
felt few store cattle. The chief crops were bracken, 
i thistles, ragwort and rushes ; the chief livestock 
deer and rabbits. To-day the farm consists 
He of 200 acres of arable land, 300 acres of pasture ; 
and it is carrying 120 Jersey cattle, twenty Welsh 
un- Black cows and their calves, and an average 
ick- head throughout the year of 500 sheep. This 
like winter the farm will be self-supporting for 
ere, these livestock, and only 15 acres of land remain 
= to be reclaimed, 
aaa Lord De La Warr has always aimed at 
running the farm as a commercial undertaking, 
te He is strongly opposed to the idea of “‘ a gentle- 
w’s man’s home farm,” and prefers to use any 
ply advantages of capital such an owner might have 
rife to farm on lines that are abreast of the times 
ole as well as being practical. ‘‘ Since taking Sir 
oad George Stapledon’s advice,” he says, ‘‘ Pusey 
“8 and I have done well for the farm, but even 





hen better for ourselves.” The extra capital FIRST THE THORNS WERE GRUBBED AND BURNT AND THE ANTHILLS 


Id. involved was not startling. It is represented ND SPREAD 
nan chiefly by the £5 per acre which has been Cor ane rh 
his the average cost of ploughing and re- 

. d. seeding, 

ter 


The general system with the ploughing 


va up is to lime and slag the land (1 ton of high- 
raat grade lime per acre, 7cewt. of basic slag) and 
ng, sow down again with the following mixture : 
a 1o-"5lb. Italian rye grass 

ee Bib. Irish perennial 

ve tolb. S.23 (Aberystwyth strain) 

re ‘lb. Coxfoot (Aberystwyth strain) 

ttle lb. Montgomery late-flowering red 
he clover 

red !b. Broad red clover 

h r ib. Rough-stalked meadow grass 

a ‘ lb. Wild white clover. 

f It is: yn on the upturned turf with the rye 
ea Stass nurse. A top dressing of 1cwt. per 
acre “nitro chalk” is applied for “ early 
< bite - for silage from the aftermath. The 
; plan, normal times, is to plough the ley 

: again _ the third or fourth year, taking a straw 
ave ‘top ~ two where suitable. But the exigencies 
c's of wa: aay modify this programme a little and 
t some the leys be left down longer while 
: other ad is ploughed up. 


na] 
+ ®@ mind « 


‘ME TRANSFORMATIONS 


( of the worst fields to be tackled was - - - 2 apg ogni 
ploug: 1 only once and re-sown iast spring. WHEN CLEARED OF THORNS. MUCH OF THE BRACKEN WAS PLOUGHED 


cken was shoulder high, there were AS IT LAY 
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large patches of heather, 
and over 100 thorn trees 
had to be pulled. It was 
land that might have 
been worth 5s. per acre 
torent. To-day it would 
be cheap at 25s. Bracken 
fronds are coming 
through here and there, 
but nowhere in clumps, 
and the mower will keep 
them in check until it is 
due to be ploughed again. 
But one of the most 
remarkable instances of 
bracken extermination is 
a patch of 2) acres of 
kale, deep in bracken up 


to last March. Dung 
was thrown down on top 
of the bracken that 
month, it was. then 
ploughed once and limed, 
has since been hoed 
twice, and there is no 


sign of any bracken in 


that field to-day. Just 
below it is another, 
10 acres of new arable land now growing 


potatoes. Rush, sedge, Yorkshire Fog, and 
all the useless grasses and weeds that grow on 
boggy land formed the chief vegetation up to 
last autumn, when the first of four ploughings 
began. There Lord De La Warr was fortunate, 
for, as so often happens, the plough discovered 
and set to work again an old drainage system 
that no one on the estate was old enough to 
remember. 

Two other fields give a good example of 
the stock the estate can carry since re-seeding. 
Each field was formerly five-shilling-an-acre 
land. The first, of 40 acres, was ploughed in 
April, 1938, after receiving 2 tons of carbonate 


“THE EARLY BITE” 


In-lamb ewes on a * Stapledonian” pasture 10th March, 1940. 





THE FOLLOWING 


portion in foreground 


of lime and 7cwt. of basic slag. In 1939, when 
grass was so universally short, it carried two 
dairy cattle per acre throughout the summer 
and also gave a large rick of hay. This year 
it has so far supported 200 sheep for ten weeks 
and forty-five milking cows for seventeen weeks. 

In the other field of 10 acres the plough 
got to work at 7 a.m. on May 4th, 1939, the 
day after the ploughing grant of £2 per acre 
was announced. It was grazed by sheep and 
cattle to August, then cut for silage. Last 
winter it carried twelve in-calf heifers, that 
poached the land badly; afforded some odd 
grazing to other animals of the dairy herd ; was 
never shut up for more than a week, but yielded 


SPRING 


Note the untreated 
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a ton to the acre of hay 
in June. Since then jt 
has been top dressed with 
nitro-chalk, and would 
have been cut in August 
for silage had the season 
been anything like nor- 
mal. 

It has been said that 
the all-in cost of ploush- 
ing and re-seeding on this 
estate has averaged {5 
per acre. On one of -he 
boundaries is an in. 
teresting field that m’<ht 
be regarded as a con +o] 
plot. Here Lord De La 
Warr renovated a 25-: -re 
meadow to help ou a 
tenant three years : so, 
The land was 4d 3c- 
harrowed several tir es, 
and the cost was just u’ on 
£5 an acre. But to- ‘ay 
this pasture does not } »ar 
comparison with th se 
that were ploughed. " he 
poorer grasses, red Re >in 
and other rubbish have regained control of he 
finer grasses that, in this short time, have t en 
crowded out of existence again. Plougl.ng 
and re-seeding costs a little more, but g ‘es 
better results and in much less time. 

Lord De La Warr has also ploug ied 
20 acres of Buckhurst Park, never ploug.ied 
before so far as anyone remembers. It ~vas 
“packed with wireworm,” to use his cwn 
expression, but the land was fertile, the oats 
with which he sowed it were got in in good time 
and were then consolidated with frequent 
rollings. A party of Surrey farmers who 
visited it recently estimated the crop at nineteen 
to twenty sacks to the acre. 


FARMING NOTES 


WAGES: A QUESTION AND SOME ANSWERS—LABOUR POSITION EASED—FEW DISMISSALS—SURPLUS SWILL 


" WONDER if, in your notes, you could 
give some advice on present-day farm 
wages and the dismissal of farm hands. 
The farmer can’t pay these high wages, 
and his only alternative is to dismiss 

his men. How is this going to help the food 

production campaign ? It is all very difficult, 
muddling and uncertain for the farm labourer.” 

This request from a Sussex reader opens 
up a very wide problem. Since the minimum 
wage of 48s. a week for adult farm workers was 
fixed in every county on July tst, farmers have 
had to meet a large increase in the wages bill. 
The average minimum weekly wage before 
then was about 38s., so the rise in the minimum 
is at least 25 per cent., but this is not all. Over- 
time rates have alse been increased from about 
gd. an hour to rs. 13d. The total effect of 
this on the average wage earned by a farm worker 
is to make an increase of at least 12s. a week, 
taking into account cowmen, horsemen and 
tractor drivers, as well as day labourers who 
receive no more than the minimum, except of 
course at harvest and other busy times when 
they are working ex:ra hours. 

“The farmer can’t pay these high wages 
and his only alternative is to dismiss his men.”’ 
So far there is no sign that farmers are dismiss- 
ing their men. Most of us have had a bigger 
harvest this year owing to the ploughing-up 
campaign, and we have wanted all our regular 
workers and some extra hands. As soon as 
harvest is finished there is a rush of work 
preparing for autumn sowing. There are also 
the potatoes and sugar beet to be lifted. Farmers 
will want all their regular men for some wecks 
to come, and to ensure that necessary work is 
done at the right time they are keeping the 
men on and paying the higher wages. 

These higher wage rates were, we are 
assured, taken into account when the price of 
corn and other produce was fixed for this 
season. The Government were very anxious to 
raise the status of the farm worker and bring 
his earnings more into line with those of town 
workers. Mr. Bevin, the new Minister of 
Labour, was particularly insistent upon this, 
and to compensate farmers for the increased 
wages bill the Government allowed an increase 


in produce prices which they considered ade- 
quate. No doubt it was also in the Government’s 
mind that if men were to be required to return 
to agricultural work under the conscription of 
labour policy it would be only fair to them to 
guarantee a minimum wage that did not involve 
any great sacrifice. 

Actually, the labour position has become 
a good deal easier since July, when these higher 
Wage rates were fixed. Men who were working 
away from home on Government contract jobs 
are now offering their services to farmers 
closer home and are prepared to sacrifice a 
few shillings a week rather than journey some 
miles to work every day or live away from home. 
In some parts of the country there seems to be 
less demand for general labourers to work on 
aerodromes and the construction of defences. 


* * * 


As the food production campaign develops 
in the coming weeks and farmers are required 
to undertake the production of more and more 
food for 1941, the layman might expect that 
there would be an increasing demand for farm 
labour. It is very doubtful whether this will 
be the case. The farmer who normally grows, 
say, 60 acres of corn and is equipped with the 
necessary ploughs and other implements, can 
probably manage to increase his corn acreage to 
80 or 100 acres without requiring to employ 
more labour except for harvest, when he can 
count on getting plenty of volunteers. He does 
not need to maintain an increased staff through 
the vear. At the same time as he is increasing his 
corn acreage and also possibly his potato 
acreage he is being forced to cut down the 
number of pigs and poultry he keeps. Labour 
is being freed on this account and can be 
switched over to arable farming. Moreover, 
it is certain that the ordinary farmer will employ 
no more labour than he must at these high rates. 

My own forecast for what it is worth is 
that a good many farmers will talk about 
reducing the number of men they employ 
but that the actual reduction will be small. 
This reduction in the employment of workers 
by individual farmers may very well be coun- 
tered by the employment of more farm workers 


during the winter on ditch cleaning and 
drainage schemes which the County War 
Agricultural Executive Committees are under- 
taking. But I see little prospect of further 
opportunities of service coming to the Women’s 
Land Army unless the War Cabinet decides 
that some more men must be combed out of 
agriculture for military service. 


* * *& 


Some urban authorities have been so active 
in collecting household food waste that they 
now have more swill than local farmers can 
take for pig-feeding. ‘This is a difficult problem. 
Swill in the ordinary form is wet and bulky. It 
cannot stand heavy transport costs, and can 
only be used economically within a few miles 
of a town. It is, of course, a different matter 
if the town has a drying plant and reduces the 
swill to the consistency of thick porridge or 
paste. This is worth transporting twenty or 
even fifty miles, but the erection of new drying 
plants at the present time is not a venture that 
most urban authorities can undertake. Steel 
and other material is wanted for more urgent 
war jobs. Apart from the big towns where ‘his 
problem is most serious, there are a great miny 
smaller towns where swill is now availa le. 
The war agricultural committees have ben 
asked to take a hand in seeing that farr ers 
make good use of this excellent and econon: cal 
feed. The swill must be boiled for at leas an 
hour to avoid the risk of spreading disc se. 
This is a nuisance to the farmer, but now at 
the allocations of ordinary pig-meal have | en 
cut to one-third of the normal supply, we © ust 
turn to substitutes like swill if we mean io ay 
in the business of pig-keeping. I am ai id 
that many, even if they can make use of s° ill, 
have now determined to reduce the numb of 
their breeding sows following the reductic . in 
the price of fat pigs announced for next mc ‘th. 
While our docks are being bombed anc the 
flow of imported meat is interrupted, the 
Government have deliberately penalised the 
home producer of pig meat, both breede1 ind 
feeder. It seems a crazy contradiction, but 
there may be method in what appears mac! °5s- 
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GOLF BY BERNARD DARWIN 


a moment the other day by a brief 

account of a big match cabled from 

America. This was the final of the 
U.S A. Professional Golfers’ Association be- 
twec ) those two distinguished players, Byron 
Nel n and Sam Snead, which Nelson won on 
the st green. The passage that pleased me 
was his: ‘“‘ Snead took the lead at the thirty- 
secc d hole where Nelson missed a 2oft. putt. 
Nel. »’s putting improved after this.’’ The 
itali are mine. Of course, it is not fair to 
crit’ se the writer when economy of words is 
so i portant, but to apply the verb ‘‘ miss ” 
to ¢ outt of nearly seven yards does seem a 
litt aard on the player. If, moreover, by the 
tern “‘improve”’ it is suggested that Nelson 
afte vards holed any seven-yard putts that 
cay along, it is small wonder that he won, 
and feel very sorry for Snead. If these were 
hap er times and there was a Ryder Cup 
mat 1 imminent (would that there were !), I 
sho: d almost suspect that writer of deliberate 
pro; ganda, in trying to make us believe that 
the est Americans always holed from twenty 
feet. There would then seem to be about him 
a t ich of Dr. Goebbels when he wants to 
mal our flesh creep. As it was, no doubt 
he as only being economical, and, after all, 
he |as a cast-iron d2fence, because if you do 
not 1ole a twenty-foot putt you miss it. 

[hat Americans are very good putters we 
hav’ known for a long time—we had our first 
lesson, in fact, thirty-six years ago from the 
late Walter Travis at Sandwich. A good many 
of his successors rubbed it in afterwards and 
to our great benefit, because no doubt as a 
nation we putt much less badly than we used 
to do. Perhaps when this war is over and our 


“@ ERHAPS some other readers besides 
P= may have been entertained for 


TWENTY FEET 


American friends come back here again they 
will have a further lesson to teach us, because 
I gather that their putting is to-day still better 
than of old. I was reading the other day in 
an American golfing journal some remarks of 
Mr. Bobby Jones, who now, at the age of thirty- 
eight, speaks almost as the lone survivor from 
some remote epoch. Asked to account for the 
ever lower scores done in professional tourna- 
ments he did so in the one word, “‘ Putting.” 
He further went on to say—I cannot quote his 
exact words—that in his day (how strange this 
sounds !) several of the leading players were 
not good putters at all, whereas now there 
were many who were not merely good but 
very good putters. I seem to remember 
Americans, and plenty of them, in that distant 
past who were hidzously good putters, but no 
doubt my friend Bobby is right. It may be, 
of course, that the present American ball is 
better for putting than its predecessors ; I think 
that is quite likely, but I fancy that another 
and very cogent reason for improvement is 
ever-increasing competition. 

People who have to hole putts for a living 
will always find out a way of doing so a little 
more consistently. There will always be some 
one player who will set the standard a little 
higher, just as, for instance, Lindrum did at 
billiards, and somehow or other the others 
will struggle upwards after him. I feel pretty 
sure that our professionals and our leading 
amateurs putt better than they used to do. 
This is, in a general way, because they have 
just had to do so; but in particular it is, to 
my mind, because they have laboriously acquired 
better methods. When the late Mr. James 
Cunningham told us that driving was a science, 
approaching an art, and putting an inspiration, 
he gave us an excellent—nay, an immortal— 


aphorism, but he wrought us much harm. We 
believed that whether we holed our putts or 
missed them was a matter of luck or of mood, 
and not of the way we set about it, whereupon 
we set about it “‘ in any old way’; we did not 
think of putting, as we did of driving or iron 
play, as a stroke. The Americans have a 
habit of saying that a man is “ stroking’ his 
putts well. I am afraid it is an expression 
like ‘‘ glimpsing,” the most odious example I 
can give off-hand of the turning of nouns into 
verbs. It means prima facie not the delicate 
caressing of the ball witha lovely touch on a fast 
green, but the hitting of the ball with the right 
stroke. Nevertheless, it is a valuable expression, 
because it implies that putting must be done by 
a proper stroke and not anyhow or nohow. ‘To 
acknowledge that is to take the first step on the 
road to putting, and I say that resolutely if 
humbly, as one who has always acknowledged 
that truth and yet never got any further. 
Assuming that scores will go on getting 
lower and golf better—and I suppose one must 
assume it as a general proposition—it is difficult 
to see how it can do so except in this matter 
of putting. There hardly seems scope for 
improvement in the driving of the best players, 
but there will always be scope for improvement 
on the green, till there is a champion who holes 
in one every time he gets there. He will 
probably be lynched by his infuriated com- 
petitors, but even as he falls a victim to their 
niblicks he will have put up the standard. I 
began by laughing gently at the writer who 
talked of “‘ missing ’’ a twenty-foot putt; but if 
we could think of it as a miss, instead of being 
grateful for laying the ball dead, I imagine we 
should hole more often at that range. And 
now, with that noble thought, I will go out and 
hole a few of them on the lawn, between sirens. 


GOFF’S SALE AT HOLYPORT 


SOME ENTRIES AND MORE FIXTURES 


ESSRS. GOFF’S sale of bloodstock, 
which was held in ideal surround- 
ings at Messrs. W. J. Smith’s 
Stables at Holyport, near Maiden- 
head, attracted a rare “‘ gathering 

of the clans.” When Mr. George Forbes 
mounted the rostrum punctually on time, 
notable enthusiasts round the ring-side were 
the Duke of St. Albans, Sir William Waldron, 
Mr. George Cloke, and Mr. Herbert Rich ; 
Messrs. George Smithwick, Booth, Bishop, and 
Smallwood, who manage respectively for Lord 
Furness, Lady James Douglas, Lady Yule, 
and the Tickford Park Stud; Mr. G. McElli- 
gott and Mr. George Lockwood, who bought 
and insured Bahram ; and the trainers Messrs. 
H. S. Persse, Noel Cannon, George Todd, 
D. Macnee, Tom Rayson and Harry Cottrill. 
The last-named gave 300gs. each for a bay two 
year old filly of outstanding quality, by Bos- 
worth out of a half-sister to Pennycomequick, 
and a brown of the same age, by the Ascot 
Gold Cup winner, Tiberius from Manna’s 
daughter, Lichen. These were the top prices 
of the sale and represented about a fourth of 
the animals’ pre-war value, which was about 
the »roportion that ruled throughout the day. 


Thi, considering everything, is, to say the 
leas satisfactory, and Messrs. Goff are to be 
con atulated not only upon their auction but 
upc their choice of an auctioneer who wastes 
no me, and the venue. A further sale has 


bee arranged for November st. 


THE ST. LEGER 


he appearance of the entries for the 
Sus tute St. Leger, which is due to take place 
at; rst Park on September 28th; the Cam- 
br shire and Cesarewitch, which, all being 
we will be run for at Newmarket on 
Oc cr 16th and 30th; and an extended 


fix list for the remainder of the season 
wh ends at Manchester on November 16th, 
pur ded interest into the sport. Considering 
the atstanding chance that Pont l’Evéque 
pos ses, a big entry was not expected for the 
fina lassic. ‘The twenty—one of whom is 
ni tally, not eligible—that have been named 


are well up to expectations. Mr. Fred Darling’s 
Derby winner will, unless anything unforeseen 
happens in the meantime, be an automatic 
favourite and should have the beating of 
Turkhan, Hippius, Stardust, Black ‘Toni, 
Olidon, Solway Firth and King of Trumps 
whom he outstayed, and for whom there were 
no excuses, in the ‘‘ New” Derby at New- 
market in June. For all that, there will be 
no lack of interest in the race, as not only have 
favourites an annoying habit of getting beaten 
wher least expected, but there are some “‘ dark ” 
horses in the field, and again, it is the fillies’ 
month. In the ‘“‘ dark ’’category such colts as 
Constitution, Trimaroma and Lovely Trim 
need noting particularly, not because they 
have had little running, but because they are 
by grandsons or sons of Son-in-Law, in the 
case of Constitution, the Ascot Gold Cup victor 
Tiberius, and in that of Trimaroma and Lovely 
Trim the dual Ascot Gold Cup winner Trimdon. 
As such they need longer to develop than the 
progeny of other lines and will only now be 
coming to their best. Constitution was so 
backward last season that he never ran, but 
has been gradually running into form this year 
and is in a stable, Lawson’s at Manton, where 
all the patience necessary to get the best out 
of members of this stirp is thoroughly under- 
stood. These are the only likely ‘‘ dark”’ 
colts, and Queen of Shiraz, Valeraine and Joan 
Drake are the sole representatives of the fillies. 
Queen of Shiraz, who put up such an impressive 
show when winning the Irish Oaks, and 
Valeraine were referred to in a recent aiticle ; 
Joan Drake, who is by Bois Roussel’s half-brother 
Admiral Drake, a winner of the Grand Prix de 
Paris, has no form on which to recommend 
her. So far as anything in these days can be 
regarded as a “‘ good thing,” Pont l’Evéque 
appears to be one for the St. Leger. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE AND 
CESAREWITCH 
Both the Cambridgeshire and the Cesare- 
witch have filled well, the former receiving 
fifty-five nominations and the latter twenty 
more. For the shorter event 50 per cent. of 


the entry are three year olds that include, 
among them, Stardust, Hippius, Bold Nick, 
and Fair Test, but they will all be hard put to 
it to ward off the attentions of such of the 
older horses as the Victoria Cup winner, Time 
Test; his nearest attendant, Ombro; the 
Lincolnshire Handicap victor, Quartier Maitre ; 
the genuine Black Speck; Chub _ Leach’s 
charge, Allegiance, who invariably runs well ; 
the grey Rogerstone Castle ; Lord Milford’s 
Bold Devil, who won the Durham Plate and 
two other races last season; the Middleham- 
trained Boomps-a-Daisy ; Suez, and Colonel 
Payne, who still holds the record of being the 
highest priced yearling ever sold by public 
auction. A good and capable but tempera- 
mental and wayward customer, the ‘‘ Colonel,”’ 
weighted at about 8st. 7lb., might easily, if he 
felt so inclined, credit this event to Miss 
Dorothy Paget. 

An entry of seventy-five for the Cesare- 
witch suggests that it may be necessary to 
divide this event into two, as was done with 
the Cambridgeshire last year. Previous winners 
in Contravent and Cantatrice II have been 
named; Lord Milford has nominated his 
Ascot Gold Cup winner, Flyon, a dour battler 
thet stays for ever ; Tutor, who led Blue Peter 
in all his work and then took the Manchester 
November Handicap, can «represent Lord 
Rosebery ; the Yorkshire Cup winner, Finis, 
will be the Lambourn hope ; Owenstown and 
Dubonnet, who were respectively successful in 
the Ebor Handicap and the Goodwood Cup, 
are other proved stayers; Cheerful Star and 
Black Speck, who were second and third last 
year to Cantatrice II, can run again. Among 
the three year old notabilities are such as 
Winterhalter, Trimaroma, Quadrangle, Queen 
of Shiraz and Valeraine. Obviously there is 
ample material for one or possibly two exciting 
contests which will make the third of the 
Newmarket October Meetings a most attractive 
fixture, the more so as the Champion Stakes, 
which forms the feature of the second day’s 
card, is increased in value to £1,000 added by 
the Ascot authority whose substitute meeting 
was abandoned. Royston. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


RESTRICTION ON SPORTING TENANCIES 


IR MURDOCH MACDONALD, M.P., 

has obtained from the War Office a ruling, 

in regard to letting of fishings and shootings, 

that has had the effect of temporarily closing 

down certain departments of well known 
estate agencies, those devoted to the seasonal 
lettings of sporting rights. It cannot be said that 
any great dislocation of business has been thereby 
caused, for such tenancies have been few and far 
between, and agreements to take short sporting 
tenancies in the coast defence areas have lacked 
any certainty, and some had, indeed, been annulled 
before Sir Edward Grigg, Parliamentary Secretary 
to the War Office, laid it down, or, rather, in effect, 
restated the guiding principles affecting the tenancy 
and use of properties in the areas in question. In 
a Scottish instance, as in so many others, the owner 
has hitherto relied entirely upon the seasonal letting 
to make ends meet in the general upkeep of the 
property. It was pleaded that the term ‘“‘ holiday- 
maker ”’ ought not to be construed to cover persons 
who have been in the habit every year of taking 
accommodation and sportings for a couple of 
months or longer. Sir Edward Grigg holds that 
so long as permits are refused to tourists and 
ordinary holiday-makers they should not be given 
to those who are in a position to rent a house or 
estate for months at a time. The deprivation, for 
war purposes, of the right to arrange such lettings 
carries with it no right to compensation, the land- 
lord of a sporting estate being thus in the same 
position as the unhappy landlady of seaside apart- 
ments. 


{ NOTABLE HOUSE ON WALTON 


HEATH 

faye OAKS—the choice residence on 

( which a very large amount of money has 
been lavished in improvements in recent years, 
notwithstanding that it is of quite modern date 
adjoins the golf course and extensive common 
lands. Messrs. Hampton and Sons have instruc- 
tions to let the house furnished, or to sell it, and 
the total area of the estate is almost 300 acres. 

The Holbeach house, Redroofs, which is 
stated to have cost approximately £30,000 when it 
was constructed only fifteen years ago, has been 
sold at a Spalding auction for only one-fifth of 
that sum, by order of executors. 

The late Mrs. E. J. A. Parker’s trustees have 
decided to dispose of Maesfen Hall and 394 acres, 
on the Shropshire and Cheshire border, at Whit- 
church. The Hall has been let to a college as 
emergency accommodation. The agents are 
Messrs. James Styles and Whitlock and Messrs. 
Drivers, Jonas and Co. 

A good deal of mortgage business is progress- 
ing, and, although some of the transactions are of 
general interest, the parties are, generally speaking, 
averse from making any announcement. For a 
friendly society and private trustees, mortgages for 
over £90,000 have just been arranged through the 
agency of Messrs. Lister Holmes and Co.’s Park 
Lane office. Shops and farms are prominent in 
the list of advances, with a fair number of groups 
of house property. 

Five fruit and hop farms, ranging from 20 to 
180 acres, near Sutton Valence, in the heart of the 
Kentish fruit-growing country, are offered by 
Messrs. Alfred J. Burrows, Clements, Winch and 
Sons, four for sale and one to let. One of them 
produced 447 tons of fruit last year, and has a hop 
quota of 250cwt. MHasted records vineyards in 
this district in early times. 





A FARM TENANCY FOR TWO 
CENTURIES 
TENANCY that began 200 years ago ter- 


A minated at an auction a few days since at 
Crewe. Messrs. Henry Manley and Sons, Limited, 
invited biddings for Brown Moss Farm, Hunterson, 
near Nantwich. The event attracted farmers from 
all parts of Cheshire, and bidding began at £6,000, 
the hammer finally falling to a bid of £6,500 by 
Mr. J. Fitton of Winsford. The farm of 150 acres 
is one of the nicest dairy holdings in the southern 
part of Cheshire. Tenancies for so long a period 
are exceedingly rare in the case of farms, but 
periods of up to seventy-five or even 100 years 
have been mentioned in two or three sales recently. 
A correspondent says, referring to the sale, ‘‘ Could 
you say how much rent has been paid in the 
200 years, and how many times over the tenant 
must have paid enough to buy the freehold ?” 
It is unlikely that any record exists of how much 
rent has been paid, and, as for the second point, 
very much more than a mere computation of figures 
would have to be gone into to answer it. 

Lake District transactions include the sale 
under the hammer, at Penrith, by Penrith Farmers’ 
and Kidd’s Auction Company, Limited, of Far 
Howe Farm, a freehold of nearly 170 acres at 
Troutbeck, for £2,325, with early possession. 

Manor Court Farm, 175 acres, on the Burrs- 
wood estate at Ashurst, four miles from Tunbridge 


Wells, has been sold by Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley. This mixed holding with a lovely house 
adjoins a noted estate, and, except for 30 acres of 
arable and a small wood, it is wholly pasture. 


BADDESLEY CLINTON HALL 


OVERS of old architecture will be glad to 
know that the future of Baddesley Clinton 
is assured. This famous old moated house, lying 
in the heart of Warwickshire, and for over four 
centuries the seat of the Ferrers family, has, together 
with its surrounding land of about 50 acres, been 
acquired by Mr. G. Thos. Walker, for many years 
a resident of Knowle. 

It will be remembered that Baddesley Clinton 
was purchased in March last by Mr. W. Coker 
lliffe, for the purpose of its preservation, and it is 
from him that Mr. Walker has purchased the 
property. 

When circumstances permit, Mr. Walker 
intends carefully to restore both the interior and 
the structure, including the ancient heraldic glass, 
one of the chief glories of this historic house. As 
Mr. Walker is a keen antiquary, his sole interest 
is an anxiety to preserve and keep this ancient 
monument for posterity in the county of Warwick. 

Horsington House, Templecombe, on the 
Somerset and Dorset border, is to be sold or let 
unfurnished, and the agents concerned are Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley. 

The property, which extends to 20$ acres, is 
situated on the outskirts of the quiet little village 
of Templecombe, in one of the most beautiful 
parts of the famous Blackmore Vale, with extensive 
views over the delightful country which Hardy 
knew and loved so well. It is about one mile from 
Templecombe Station and two hours distant by 
rail from both London and Exeter. 

The well appointed stone-built residence 
stands 300ft. above sea level, and is very suitable 
for scholastic purposes. There are also three 
cottages, excellent stabling, and a lodge. 


SPORT IN EAST ANGLIA 


WING to termination of lease, Messrs. Knight, 

Frank and Rutley had orders to let Havering- 
land Hall, with 26 acres, with shooting over 
4,267 acres. The Hall, partly in the Italian style, 
is surrounded by ornamental gardens, and a large 
lake affords coarse fishing. The sporting rights, 
which can be hired with the mansion or separately, 
are over an estate of 4,267 acres of which 940 acres 
are woodland, and the game bags in the last five 
years show an average of 1,240 pheasants and 
703 partridges. Haveringland is nine miles from 
Norwich. The rent lately named is eighteenpence 
an acre, the tenants to pay the rates and the wages 
of the gamekeepers. At present there are only 
three gamekeepers. "Two cottages can be let with 
the shooting, and there is a farmhouse that would 
make a very suitable shooting-box. It can be in- 
cluded in the tenancy if a tenant wished, and at 


a reasonable rent. The game-bags for typical 
years include : 
1937-38 1938-39 1939 
Partridges .. ma San os OO Cs LR 
Pheacants .. 1,167 1,401 1,332 
Duck es oe 50... ks 9 
Woodcock .. os QB se 21. 30 
Hares o- ee 48 .. 78 se 95 


BEULAH SPA: A SALE 


HE LAWNS, on Beulah Hill, South Norwood, 
known to an earlier generation as Beulah 
Spa, has been bought by Croydon Corporation. A 
grant of £500 towards the purchase money was 
made by the Metropolitan Public Gardens Associa- 
tion, and a covenant has been entered into with 
the National Trust, undertaking to maintain the 
property as a public open space. In the first years 
of the reign of Queen Victoria Beulah Spa began 
to be a popular resort of Londoners, and it so 
continued until about the time of the erection of 
the Crystal Palace. After that the public preferred 
the entertainments at Sydenham. In common 
with much of the inner rim of the London basin 
(the range of hills extending at least as far as 
Epsom, Sevenoaks and outwards to Tunbridge 
Wells), the water has a strong mineral content, 
that at Beulah Spa being mainly charged with 
sulphate of magnesia, and so resembling the water 
of Cheltenham. As the water was crystal clear 
and had no perceptible flavour, its mineral pro- 
perties were often regarded (at the moment of first 
taking a draught) with scepticism, so it was cus- 
tomary to warm it, whereupon the water turned 
to a milky whiteness, and the patrons of the Spa 
believed they were getting their money’s worth. 
As to Hampstead Heath, on the north, and 
indeed every spa, the medicinal claims of the spot 
had to be reinforced by all sorts of entertainments, 
and the latter in some cases eventually eclipsed 
the attractions of the mineral water. While Beulah 
Spa enjoyed popular favour it provided pleasure 
grounds that were laid out under the supervision 
of Decimus Burton, who also designed a pump- 
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room—a thatched structure of nondescript type 
described by some observers as “‘a wigwam,” 
About half of The Lawns estate will be at once 
brought into use as a public open space. Joh 
Evelyn alludes, in his Diary, to “‘ certaine medicina| 
spa waters at a place called Sydnam Wells, much 
frequented in the summer,” and under date 
August 5th, 1677, he notes: “I went to visit my 
Lord Brouncker, now taking the waters”; frop 
accompanying remarks, it seems that thir was 
somewhat to the Dulwich side of Beulah H | and 
Sydenham. 


OFFICES IN THE ADELPHI 


 Grgpacnigg ¥ office space is still available ‘1 the 
new Adelphi block on the Embankmer. | and 
Messrs. Farebrother, Ellis and Co., the mar aging 
agents, have an office on the premises. The, have 
already let the greater part of the many ac es of 
floor space. They report that industrial repre enta. 
tives of all trades have been visiting the A elphj 
in war-time, and go on to point out its ver con- 
spicuous advantages when the war is over anc _ deace 
comes. In offering this advice the agents ‘ve q 
useful reminder to both those connected wi _ real 
estate and with commercial enterprise. Th new 
Adelphi contains 324,000 sq. ft. of “‘ carpet 2 2a”: 
it was designed by Mr. Stanley Hamp (\ essrs. 
Colcutt and Hamp), and the builders were } essrs, 
Gee, Walker and Salter, Limited. 


FARM PROPERTIES SOLD 


GRICULTURAL land continues to find < eady 
market. As has been emphasised in *hese 
columns on many occasions, arable land is pre »ably 
the soundest of all investments in these destr ictive 
times. Agricultural holdings recently sold by 
Messrs. Fox and Sons of Bournemouth include 
Chapplecroft Farm, near Axminster, Devon, with 
an area of 216 acres and some valuable timber; 
Brambletye Farm, Forest Row, Sussex (with Messrs. 
Powell and Partner), 144 acres with house, excellent 
buildings and two cottages; also Hall Farn, 
Boroughbridge, Yorks, a very valuable dairy holding 
of 132 acres with a great deal of matured timber 
and comfortable house and buildings. In addition 
they have sold seven cottage residences, and some 
miscellaneous lots on the Aldborough estate, near 
Boroughbridge, Yorks. The purchase mone; 
amounted to a total of £12,400. 


DAMAGE TO PROPERTY 


HE assessment of damage caused by enem) 
action does not depend, as some exponents 
of war-time legislation have confidently asserted, 
on the final decision of that official known as the 
District Valuer. His findings on any such claim 
may be reviewed by the Compensation Board, 
which is virtually an appellate court in_ these 
matters. 

It is with a feeling of relief that most property 
owners will have noted the hint that a State scheme 
for the insurance of property is under consideration. 
The original objection to such a scheme was the 
possibility of damage by enemy action exceeding 
any practicable limits of compensation. But, like 
other problems of the war, this one seems on the 
way to solution. In any event the small householder 
whose belongings are destroyed is now assured of 
full compensation. 


A WAR-TIME EXPEDIENT 


HE difficulty of free communication at the 

present time extends not only to personal 
journeys—by train, the crowding and the uncer- 
tainty of accordance with the time-tables ; and, by 
road, the utter inadequacy of petrol supplies—but 
to the post, telephone and telegraphic services. 
Businesses, except perhaps those recognised as 
essential war services, can be carried on only with 
difficulty, where they involve as estate agency does, 
negotiations and inspections often at great dis:ances 
from a firm’s office. In recent months J essts. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley have experience ‘ the 








inconvenience of war-time conditions in conn ction 
with communications with their Midland, ° Velsh 
and Border counties clients. They are accor: ingly 
making a departure, purely of a temporary rn ‘ure, 
which is stated in the following note: 

Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley ann. unce 
that as a war-time measure and for the conve: ence 
of their clients in the Midland and northern 9un- 
ties and Wales they have decided to have a A 

ose 


sentative available at a suitable centre for 
areas. For this purpose they have open: ! ™ 
office at Shrewsbury, and one of their senio sur 
veyors, Mr. Alwyne V. Daborn (Fellow « the 
Chartered Surveyors’ Institution and of the Auc- 
tioneers’ and Estate Agents’ Institute) will »¢ ™ 
charge. The address of the office is No. 14, Do pole, 
Shrewsbury (Telephone 2128), and the | anch 
will, of course, work in close co-operatior with 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley’s headqi -rters 
and auction galleries at Hanover Square.. AR iTER: 
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WATER— BOMB PROOF! 
AN INDEPENDENT SYSTEM 


The problem of water shortage in 
camps, estates, farms, etc., has 
become more acute through the 
effects of war. Now, as in peace 
time, we are able to offer a service 
which has solved this problem to 
the satisfaction of many public 
authorities and estate owners, 
large and small. 
supply may be available for you. 
We invite your enquiries. 





DUKE & OCKENDEN LTD. 


Well Engineers and Sole Makers of DANDO Pumps and Machinery 
| VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.|. 





wore 


F 3RY WHARF WORKS, LITTLEHAMPTON. 


An independent 


*Phone: ABBey 6339.* 
*Phone : Littlehampton Six.* 
















Hear Storage 


C0 


tne eye, the palate, the pocket. 


THE ESSE COOKER CO. (Proprietors: Smith & Wellstood Ltd., 
Est. 1854) BONNYBRIDGE, SCOTLAND, 63, Conduit Street, 
London, W.1, and branches at Liverpool, Edinburgh and Glasgow. 


OKERS 


please 





XV. 


|COLT CEDAR HOUSES 


AND FARM BUILDINGS 


’ x an 


t 





TYPE MP 107 


In addition to the scheme inaugurated by “‘ Country Life” for the supply of 

Emergency Hutments, cottages as illustrated above can be built so long as 

private stocks permit. Single-storey types will prove cheapest under crisis 

conditions. When applying for free literature, kindly state requirements. 

We are also able to meet your immediate demands for supplying Dutch 

Barns, Wagon Sheds, additional temporary labourers’ accommodation, etc. 
to provide for additional war-time crops. 


Ww. €. COLT 


SON & CO. LTD. 
BETHERSDEN - ASHFORD =. 


Tel.: BETHERSDEN 216 


KENT 





The winner of this crossword, the clues of which appeared 
inthe issue of Sept. 14th, will be announced next week, 


TRO) )AIN|H/O[RIS'E NPINA 
NUN UINONU) [RAW 


YNUSSITIRIAPINRNBNN 
B/A[RID NWN Lolo NO) 
RWR NMONIE YINBIOIX E'S) 


TIMIAICIE SNS 
DBININAININITIVE/RISIAIR Y) 


CATE DNNTNS'NE NUN 


NEINAIDIA’ 
IND NIR'NITIAILINITINAIND) 
LIUICL NNN WN HAISITIE 


SOLUTION to No. 555 





EMTIRIUE 


MNUN'EN 





The winner of 
Crossword No. 554 is 
Mrs. Patrick Burges, 
4, St. Leonard’s Terrace, 
S.W. 3. 


ENSNSTEELHELMET 


. “ The solemn temples, 


ACROSS. 


. Unattractive, if clever bird 


(two words, 4, 8) 


. A song that ends with a 


hold-up (9) 
the 





great itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit 
shall dissolve.”’ 
—~Shakespeare (5) 


. You may do it to fingers or 





teeth (5) 

“A voice 

Breaking the ‘silence of the 
seas 

Among the Hebrides.”’ 


—Wordsworth (8) 


. It doesn’t sound a lively boat 


to row in (6) 


. The usual weight in a north- 


ern town (8) 


'8. Corks, perhaps (8) 
. Scan 


yonder landscape: 
there’s a deep valley in it 
(6) 


. Pliant (8) 
3. A country 


that turns to 


praise (6) 


». Unreliable plants (5) 


7. It is a part of speech, 


and 
more, to do so (9) 


28. 


Ne 


Sled 


~ 


7: 


18. 


20. 


22. 
24. 


AF O NOM 


If George III had been dead 
when it was planned, would 
it have been called Kings- 
way ? (two words, 6, 6). 


DOWN. 


. Treaty town (7) 
. Look ! 


employment for a 
parasite (5) 


. Taking off (9) 


Young animal, a pair of 
which most of us possess (4) 


. Devastate (two words, 3, 5) 
. Thing that turns dark (5) 


Postern to get out of a 
Lancashire town (7) 


. Without boastfulness (8) 
. “ No deeper ” 
. It was the home of the Duke 


(anagr.) (8) 


of Newcastle, of Clive and 
the Duchess of Albany (8) 
It should be better to eat than 
to sleep in (two words, 5, 3) 

This colour is mixed for fans 
(7) 

Such intimates may not be in 
the family but are in the 
nest (7) 

Result of many a marriage (5) 

Sparks may do so—from 
passing engines (5) 


. Said afterwards in Egypt (4) 


A prize of books to the value of 2 
Lire, will be awarded for the first correct solution to this puzzle opened in this office. 
Solutions should be addressed (in a closed envelope) “ 
LiFE, 2-10 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” 
not later than the first post on the morning of Thursday, Sept. 26th, 1940. 


“COUNTRY LIFE” CROSSWORD No. 556 


guineas, drawn from those published by Country 
Crossword No. 556, COUNTRY 


and must reach this office 


* COUNTRY LIFE” CROSSWORD No. 556 
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By 
ISABEL CRAMPTON 


T was really exciting the other 
day to find oneself shown, 
at Messrs. Gorringe’s (Buck- 
ingham Palace Road, S.W.1), 
something quite new and 
extraordinarily nice in knitwear. 
From the illustrations on this page 
it will readily be seen how charm- 
ing this range of garments, which 
might be called a symphony in 
black and gold, is, though at a 
glance their full attractiveness 
may not be obvious. Here, then, 
we have a long and most graceful 
skirt in black ‘ chenille,” 


“ 


worn 
in the upright photograph with a 
little short-sleeved jerkin of the 
same material most cunningly 
embellished with gold embroidery 
and big gold buttons. In the 
other photograph the same skirt 
appears with an admirable long- 
sleeved jacket with gold stripes 
on it, worn over a short-sleeved 
jumper of excellent lines, also in 
gold and black stripes. Here, then, 
is not only the widest field of 
choice but the widest scope for 
making various combinations to 
suit the individual wearer. And, 
by the bye, these pretty things are 
not only for the young and very 





_ 
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Dover Street Studios 





SYMPHONY IN BLACK AND GOLD 
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slim ; the older woman who likes a softening effect at the neck and 
shoulders will find a very well designed black and gold striped 
jumper here with a fichu effect which is very flattering. This gold 
and black scheme is also carried out in wool, and I shall try to illus- 
trate a little frock made in it in one of our early issues ; and, by the 
bye, the old prejudice against metal as ‘‘ smelly ’’ and inclined 
to discolour may safely be disregarded in this instance. 


DRESS SHOWS GO ON 


Quite a lot of dress shows took place this week, in spite of 
German attempts to discourage normal ways of living. Among 
these was one of exceptional interest at Jacqmar’s, 16, Grosvenor 
Street, W.1. This well known dressmaker is housing business and 
staff of Mr. Victor Stiebel, who will shortly be in the fighting Forces, 
and a combined display was given which well upheld the traditions 
of both. Here I found that British woollens are so lovely, so soft 
and supple this year that no one need regret the fact that none are 
coming from Paris. Jacqmar is concentrating on weaves that have 
the effect of pastel colourings but, having a darkish background, 
have a durability for winter and autumn wear not generally associated 
with light shades. An amusing and, I thought, very good idea 
was to provide a tweed suit with a velveteen collar and a little 
velveteen jacket to be worn under the coat. Victer Stiebel has 
‘* gone all out ’’ with white china beads as a medium for embroidering 
dinner dresses. He is, on the whole, in favour of less dominant 
colours for day wear than have been popular of late—one of his 
favourite ccmbinations is mulberry with a very cold blue—and is 
in love with soft black wool for afternoon wear, sometimes relieved 
with satin or velveteen. I must say the very word “ velveteen” 
enchants me, with its suggestion of Edwardian days. ‘“‘ Liberty 
velveteen ” was a name to conjure with: how good it was and 
how long it wore! I have still a muff and stole made ‘n it 
twenty-eight years ago, worn hard at the time, and undismayed by 
years of “‘ amateur property-box ”’ activity. 


NICE NECESSITIES 


However difficult life must be for a little while now, thre 1s 
no need to do without the small things that may be describ: 4 as 


nice necessities : for instance, good toilet soaps are quite as clea: sing 
as bad ones and infinitely pleasanter and more refreshing t« = 
rtle 


A soap such as Bronnley’s famous 123 Bath Soap, made with 
oil, will soothe the skin and definitely help the nerves if used i the 
bath, and its effect is strengthened by adding bath essence « the 
same perfume, which is very economical in use since a teaspe nful 


will turn a mere tub into a pool of fragrance. Bronnley di ting 
powder will complete the delights of a perfect bath. Feather yath 
crystals and bath cubes are also available and, contrary to the sual 
expectation, Bronnley’s lovely products are anything but expe: sive. 
Though honeysuckle is the perfume I should choose, ve »¢M 
bouquet and lavender run it very hard; and, by the bye, 2€s¢ 

we 


nice necessities make most welcome gifts at this time, wh« 
all are trying so hard to economise. 
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Where to Stay | 


WHY be troubled with domestic worries of 
Housekeeping, never greater than at present, 
when you can spend your days at the fully licensed 
HAWKSTONE PARK HOTEL 
WESTON, near SHREWSBURY 
at half the cost of doing so at home? Quietness 
and scenery unsurpassed ; off the beaten track. 
HUNTING, SHOOTING, FISHING, BOATING, 
TENNIS. and with the most wonderful GOLF 
COURSE, owned by the Hotel, at its front door. 














IN THIS MUCH 


i 
{ TORQUAY. FAVOURED RESORT 


_LIVERMEAD HOUSE 
HOTEL 


' A luxury hotel with the very modest inclusive 

Summer Rate of from 5 GNS. ‘Phone 4361-2. 
MAGNIFICENT SUN LOUNGE 

H. & C. water. Lift. Garage, ete. Licensed. 

Every modern amenity. Renowned cuisine. 

On Sea Level, overlkg. Torbay. A.R.P. Shelter. 


| 





FALMOUTH, CORNISH RIVIERA 


FOR HEALTH AND HOLIDAY 


FALMOUTH HOTEL 


First-class, well appointed Hotel facing Sea and 

South. Spacious Lounges and Sun Lounge. 

Central Heating throughout. Excellent Cuisine 

and Wine Cellars. Lift. Own Garage. 
ecreation Room. 

Open throughout the year. Air Raid Protection. 
MODERATE INCLUSIVE TERMS. 
Write for Illustrated Brochure. 

R. J. S. FIELDS, 


Telephone No. : 
Manager and Director. 


671-672. 























WINCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL 
In Old-Worid St. Peter Street. 
Leading Hotel. Running Water. 

Facing Own Gardens. Very Quiet. 

Garage. Central Heating. 











They serve our Empire! 


Old boys and girls trained by the 
Society are, in great numbers, serving 
the Empire in the present struggle. 
Please send a gift to help train 1,100 
poor children to be useful citizens. 


DONATIONS & LEGACIES URGENTLY NEEDED 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 


President: 


H.R.H. THE DUKE OF KENT, K.G. 


(FOUNDED 1843) 





Please send your gift to the Lord Mayor, The Mansion 
House, London, E.C.4. Envelopes should be marked ‘Appeal’ 
and cheques made payable to ‘The Lord Mayor’s Fund.’ 
Alternatively you can subscribe to your local collection. 


GIVE TO THE LORD MAYOR’S 

















Do without that second 
helping, that extra snack, 
unless you really need them. 
Turn today’s scraps into to- 
morrow’ssoupsandsavouries. 
Our waste is Hitler’s weapon. 

Save food! Save money! 
Save cargo space for 
munitions ! 


Remember to turn onthe wireless 
at 8.15 every morning. You'll 
hear many useful household hints 


ON THE KITCHEN FRONT 


BLACKBERRY JAM 


Allow 1 lb. sugar to each Ib. 
fruit. The blackberries must 
not be over-ripe. Put the fruit 
in a pan, and after sprinkling 
the sugar over it, let it stand for 
3 or 4 hours. Place the pan over 
a low fire and stir with a wooden 
spoon until the sugar is quite 
dissolved and the mixture comes 
to the boil. Boil rapidly for 
15 minutes stirring all the time. 
Then begin to 
test by cooling a 
little jam on a 
dlate. If the sur- 
face sets and 
wrinkles when 
you push it with your finger, 
the jam is at setting - point. 
Take the pan from the fire. 
Cool a little. Remove the scum 
if it is very thick and pour 
the jam into clean, dry, warm 
jars. Cover immediately. If the 
jam is for immediate use, only 
3 1b. sugar is necessary for each 
lb. fruit. 











A Grand Use for Stale Bread 


Cut the stale ends of your 
loaves into neat pieces and bake 
them in the oven whenever you 
happen to have it on. They 
make crisp, delicious rusks, 
excellent for the children’s 
teeth. 


Grated Carrot Sandwich 
Carrots are an exceptionally 
health-giving food and are rich 
in natural sugar. A grated 
carrot sandwich, preferably 
made with wholemeal bread, is 
a fine sustainer for an ener- 
getic child. 


HEALTH HINT. Steam your 
vegetables rather than boil 
them. Steaming conserves their 
goodness. If you have to boil 
them, use very little water and 
save that water for gravy or 
soup. Never over-cook them. 
It wastes fuel and destroys much 
of their nourishing content. 
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THE MINISTRY OF 


FOOD, 


LONDON, S.W.t 








Vor. LX XXVIII. 
No. 2279. 


Now is the time to send Calendars to the 


Dominions and neutral countries. 


z Pa 
, Country Life “™ 
BEALITIFUL BRITAIN, J | 


Calendar — > | 


THE 
| BEAUTIFUL 
) BRITAIN 

1 CALENDAR 








This lovely calendar, with its superb 
photographs of beauty spots in England, 
Wales and Scotland, offers even better 
It contains 52 
plates and 


held 


spiral binding, and has a metal hanger. 


value than last year. 
black and 


colour 


white a two- 


cover; is together with 


The calendar is enclosed in a carton 


ready for posting. 


THE 
HORSE 
LOVER’S 
CALENDAR | 





A very charming calendar for those 
who love the equine friend of man. 
Illustrated with 26 black and 
white photographs, and a two-colour 
cover, spirax binding with cord to hang. 
Enclosed in carton ready for posting. 


fine 


Both price 3s. each. 


By post 3s. 7d. 


Orders are now being taken for these calendars, 
as they usually go out of print very quickly, 
and this year a reprint cannot be considered. 
We hold a permit for despatching calendars 
abroad, and shall be pleased to send direct 
from this office on receipt of instructions. 


COUNTRY LIFE LIMITED 
2-10, Tavistock Street, London, W.C.2 
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PECIAL DOMESTIC HEATING 
7—AND COOKING NUMBER 

















The “Homes & Gardens” Experimental Kitchen. 
FEATURES BY 


Mrs. Cottington Taylor 


THE WELL-KNOWN EXPERT ON 
HOUSEKEEPING, COOKERY, 
FOOD AND DOMESTIC APPLIANCES 


WARMTH WITHOUT WASTE 
LIGHTENING LAUNDRY COSTS 
PRECIOUS VEGETABLES 
OVEN HEAT CONTROL 
WORK WITH A PURPOSE 


Other Features this month: 


KELMSCOTT MANOR : 
THE HOME OF WILLIAM MORRIS 


MORRIS WALL-PAPERS AND FABRICS 
COMFORT AROUND THE FIRE 
THE HOME DOORS OF ENGLAND 
FIRST AID FOR YOUR HOUSE 
WARMTH AND LIGHT IN THE WAR-TIME HOUSE 


OCTOBER NUMBER 
On Sale W ednesday, Sept. 25th. 









HOW SES 
aN he 


Of Bookstall 
and 
Newsagents 
Order your 
Copy Today. 
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